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WINTER is here! The leaves are sere; 
The trees are naked and cold; 

The hills are gray; and brief the day— 
It’s the death-hour of the old! 


But under the clod of the frozen sod, 
Nativity’s songs are sung 
To the cradle-shells where new life dwells— 


It’s the life-hour of the young. 


The stars are bright in the season’s night, 
The music of love is rife; 
And the gasp of death is the nascent breath 


Of a new and a better life. 


—T. J. W. 
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Richer Geography 


HE study of geography today is taking ona 
new breadth and meaning. In order to meet 
the increasing demands teachers are requiring 
more complete aids and better equipment. 












The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS just issued for 
Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography gives 
all this needed assistance. Not only does it deal in detail 
with the teaching of this series, but it also provides much 
illuminating discussion of the pedagogy of geography. 












The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the fol- 
lowing chapter headings in the second half of the book: 
Geography in the Higher Grades; Methods of Teaching Geography; Problems in 
Geography; The Use of Pictures; Field Work for Older Pupils; Geography as a 
Social Science; Minimum Essentials; Books for Teachers. 


This Teacher’s Manual will give you new views 
about the teaching of geography. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
A Manual for Teachers 


By Apert Perry BricHam, A. M., Sc. D., Professor of Geology, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and Cuartes T. McFar.ane, 
Ph. D., Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 
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A New Note 


The New Beacon Primer 


A phonetic primer on new lines. It is not a mere method book, 
but a fascinating reader based on the child’s interests and vocabulary. 
The. phonetic principles, involved are those of the well-known Beacon 
method. The reading matter makes a genuine appeal. It is charm- 
ingly illustrated by Blanche Fisher Wright. 


aM 


The Field Primer and 
Field First Reader 


Here are Mother Goose rhymes, old fables, and familiar talks 
told in fresh, alluring style. Colored illustrations by Maginel Wright 
Enright attract the children, and increase interest in the reading les- 
lons. Phonetic word lists, alphabet reviews and vocabulary drills 
follow the lessons. The material is not that which is usually found 
in school readers. 


SR 


GINN & COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Make Your Schg@ll 


a Community, 


° Through Columbia Recorils 
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& Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground 
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singing the minute they start t) Sinwle Belle 
" a) Love's Old Sweet (Molloy ) 
to play. You no longer need Come, Thon Almights King. (Wesley) 
a piano, an accompanist, or = Tentin: Tenighe. ate 
a =. ' =) ®) Sion Night ‘. = be 
. y 
_, This list gives you some (a) Onward, Christian Soldiers. (Sullivan) 
idea of the possibilities of (b) Nellie Was a Lady. (F 
(a) Levee Song(I've Been Wukkin’ On De Railroad). 
these wonderful records: tb) Sante Lu 


developing a spirit of mutual understanding among R a ‘c 
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The Missouri State Teachers’ Association through its pupils’ Reading Circle sells 
grade supplementary books for rural and town school libraries. It sells them more 


cheaply, editions considered, than they can generally be bought elsewhere. By buy- 
ing your supplementary library. books from Your Own Association 


You Get Better Service - You Give Better Service 


For free order blanks listing more than 550 excellent books please write E. M. 
Carter, Secretary, M. S. T. A., Columbia, Mo., TODAY. 


The M. S. T. A. supplies all grade supplementary books listed in the State Course 
of Study for the Elementary Schools for 1921-1922 











The Teachers’ Reading Circle Books 


The following books are on the Teachers’ Reading Circle, 1921-1922, and may be se- 
cured from your county superintendent of schools: 


Hanifan—Community Center 
Walter—Principles of Health Control 
Branom—tTeaching of Geography 




















Free--A Picture to Hang in Your School Room 


oe ee : 3 = American 
Your Boys [ws oS ie 3 Wood Working 
CanMakean food 4a) pe) ae ee Machines 
Appropriate | 72) esa iti oo) 7 co fe} Lithographed 
Frame Fort pam i=. a ee ree | in 
AsaPat |oQiioce So : 4 «= Colors 
ti — a @ sa 


; —— . ie * 
Class Poe om i ee ee | The Supply is 
Work ba HT) A: fh eae SS Limited 
SaaS * 
Get Your 
Request in 
Early 


Actual Sise 20” x 24” 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. Sewn 
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There is little doubt that there 
a president chosen for the M. S. T. A. 
that met with such universal approval as 
did the choice of Superintendent Baker. 
It was expected by the rank and file of 
the teachers last 
year but they were 
quiescent and looked 
to its hapening as a matter of course. It 
didn’t happen then and many expressed 
their disappointment. This year the senti- 
ment seemed to be active for his election, 
and if there was opposition it was not 
voiced. His election was unanimous on 
the part of the nominating committee and 
in the House of Delegates. We could 
heap encomiums on Mr. Baker and on the 
wisdom of the nominating committee, but 
we leave that for others. We do venture, 
however, to predict that under Superin- 
tendent Baker’s leadership the Association 
will continue to grow and will set a new 
record in size and accomplishment. 


was never 


The New President 


the greatest 


The greatest attendance, 
program the greatest enrollment, the great- 
est plans for real service, the best feeling, 
the best outlook, were expressions com- 
monly heard regarding 
the Fifty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Missouri 


The Best Yet! 


State Teachers Association. Even the 
weather behaved its best. The local com- 
mittees of St. Louis had done everything 
that could have been done to make every- 
body happy and comfortable and the meet- 
ing a success. Many of us never knew 
before that our metropolis had so many 
fine looking women and men, with all the 


_———— 


graces of the catalogue. The advance ar- 
rangements had all been made and every- 
where one saw the St. Louis teacher with 
the yellow badge ready to give informa- 
tion and assistance and giving them. The 
State Association has reasons to be mod- 
estly proud of itself and all must have a 
feeling of keen appreciation of the very 
excellent work of the local committees. 


The Rest Room maintained by the St. 
Louis Grade Teachers’ near 
the Washington Avenue entrance of the 
Coliseum was the “Rock in a Weary 
Land” to thousands of tired visiting teach- 
ers men and women, who accepted the ir- 
resistible invitations tendered by the nu- 
merous hostesses at the entrance. Rest, 
refreshment and information were dis- 
pensed freely and so 
graciously that the visi- 
tor tempted to 
forget the demands of 
programs, special ap- 
pointments, and official duties on his time 
and to stay in this delightful oasis of ease. 
The whole idea and its execution were the 
outcome of the generous spirit of the St. 
Louis Grade Teachers’ Association. The 
decorations, the furnishings, the refresh- 
ments, and more than all, the genial spirit 
of those in charge at various times made 
an impression that stamped indelibly in 
the minds of the visitors the fact that the 
grade teachers of St. are a live 
group, awake to every opportunity for 
service and have a fine sense of the fit- 
ness of things. 


Association 


St. Louis Grade 
Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation 


was 


Louis 
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Why not advertise Missouri’s contribu- 
tions to the genius of the world by having 
the next M. S. T. A. program of all-Mis- 
souri talent? We have lots of it at home. 
We could gather it 
from all quarters of 
the United States. 
Among those that 
come to imind at once are Dr. W. W. 
Charters now of the Carnagie Institute of 
Technology at Pittsburg; Dean G. H. 
Reavis of the University of Pittsburg; Dr. 
Graves, Commissioner of Education of 
the State of New York; Dean Withers of 
N. Y. City University; Dr. Fretwell of 
Columbia University, N. Y.; Dr. Neale of 
the University of Minnesota; Dr. Davis of 
The Teachers’ College, Dillion, Montana; 
Harold W. Foght of South Dakota and 
numerous other educators. In the field 
of literature, if we cared to vary the pro- 
gram, we could find a host of celebrities 
from Homer Croy to Sara Teasdale, and 
in Music we could claim such talent as 
Felice Lyne and Alice Neilson. Make it 
a real homecoming program and ask the 
ex-Missourians to come back to their first 
love! 


Why Nota Mis- 
souri Program 


“I saw General Pershing and Marshal 
Foch,” will be the most frequently repeat- 
ed statement of the teachers that attended 
the Convention, as they report their trip 

to pupils and friends. 


The next most fre- 
quent one will probably 
be, “and I heard Louise Homer sing.” 
These two events came as a distinct sur- 
prise to all. It was through the quick 
action and keenness of the leaders of the 
local committees at St. Louis that this 
treat was enjoyed. The arrangements 
though planned hurriedly were perfect. At 
a given hour Madame Homer entered the 
hall and was seated on the platform with- 
out announcement than that contained in 
the program which was hurriedly printed 


The Two Heroes 
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the evening before. Exactly at the ap- 
pointed time the arrival of Marshal Foch’s 
party was announced, and as they mount- 
ed the platform thousands of flags waved 
and ten--thousand pairs of hands clapped 
in orderly applause. While the audience 
was still standing Madame Homer sang, 
more to the honored guest than to the au- 
dience, “The Marseillaise.” President A. L. 
Threlkeld introduced General Pershing who 
spoke briefly, addressing the audience as 
“Fellow Teachers” and reminding them 
that he was once a country teacher in 
Chariton county, Missouri. He introduced 
Marshall Foch who simply expressed him- 
self as pleased with the reception that had 
been given him. As the audience stood 
and sang “The Star Spangled Banner” (I 
doubt if it was ever sung with more unc- 
tion) the party passed out. We had seen 
and heard the two great heroes of the 
Great War. 


In 1854 St. Louis and St. Joseph were 
fighting for a city unit, and no doubt 
meeting all the argument that is now being 
raised against the county unit. They had 
the small district system then. Inequalities 
were common within their boundaries. The 
poorer sections could not 
well maintain a_ school 
and some sections did 
not want one. Had the old organiza- 
tion been kept we can easily imagine the 
result. St. Louis would not have several 
hundred districts, some rich, some poor, 
some maintaining good schools, but none 
having a school that would in any way 
compare with their excellent institutions at 
the present time. There would have been 
hundreds of school boards, and some of 
them would be opposing a single district 
system on the ground that it was undemo- 
cratic and destructive of local iniative. 
The same would have been true in St. 
Joseph to a smaller degree. 


The City Unit 
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A glance at page 259 of the Seventy- 
Fiset Report of the State Superintendent 
of Schools discloses a startling waste of 
money which is evidently due to the inef- 
ficient organization of the rural schools. 

The rural schools with 
High Costand their small district unit 
Low Efficiency spent during that year, 
in round numbers, 


$13,000,000 for 26,000,000 days of attend- 
ance; the city schools with their larger 
city unit spent $15,000,000 for 60,000,000 
days of attendance. That is, a day of 
school cost the taxpayer in the country 50 
cents while such a day costs the city 
dweller 25 cents. The waste is more ap- 
palling when one considers the kind of day 
that costs 50 cents as compared with the 
kind of day that costs only 25 cents. The 
fifty cent day was spent in teaching the 
lower grades (nothing above the eighth) 
by a teacher attempting to hear from 
twenty-five to thirty recitations a day, ina 
building of the lower grade, the teacher 
herself being of the lower grade, consid- 
ering experience and training, and without 
any direct and effective supervision. The 
twenty-five cent day included high school 
training, and in the larger cities, night 
school work for thousands uf siudents who 
are working in the day time; many of the 
teachers are college graduates, all are of 
the best trained and longest experienced 
group. The 25 cent day produced 21,440 
graduates from the elementary course and 
9,278 from the high school course, while 
the fifty cent day turned out only 7,265 
eighth grade graduates and no high school 
graduates. 


Product considered, it is not an exag- 
geration to say that the city is getting four 
times as much in educational returns from 
25 cents as the rural sections are getting 
from 50 cents—twice as much in actual 
number of days and twice as much in 
quality. How long will we tolerate a sys- 


tem that wastes from three-fourths to 
seven-eighths of the money expended ? 


By resolution, joint and concurrent, by 
the last General Assembly made the week 
of December 4-10 Health Week—a time 
set aside when special emphasis is to be 
laid on the improvement of health in the 
community and in the school. Health is 
a purchasable condition within certain 
limits at least. The price is knowledge, 
co-operation and _  con- 
science. Knowledge of 
health values and health 


Health Week 


factors, of disease and how it is spread is 
essential; co-operation with neighbors, 
schoolmates, teachers, health officers, 
physicians and nurses is a prime requisite ; 
but the existence of these virtues in an 
active form will depend on health con- 
science. The feeling that it is often a 
mark of ignorance, sensuality or immor- 
‘lity to be sick should be more common 
.han it is. It is certain that there should 
a stronger feeling against habits that 
end to spread disease, and against care- 
lessness that is criminal in fact, even 
though it be not so considered in law or 
ethics. The man who spells dirty milk or 
unwholesome food of any kind, or who 
carelessly spreads disease germs is doing 
that which takes or may take human life 
or entail human suffering. If he should 
do the same thing with a gun or wath 
arsenic he would be apprehended and pun- 
ished, because society through experience 
has learned that it must be protected 
against such individuals. The teacher can 
render no greater service than developing 
within the pupil a feeling of revulsion 
against the person that is guilty of an act 
that menaces the health of others. Health 
week helps to furnish an opportunity. The 
November number of the ScHOOL AND 
CoMMUNITY contained some practical sug- 
gestions for a health week program. 
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American Education Week 
December 4-10 


The National Education Association and 
the American Legion are recommending 
that “an educational week be observed in 
all communities annually for the purpose 
of informing the public of the accomplish- 
ments and needs of the public schools and 
to secure the co-operation and support of 
the public in meeting these needs.” The 
joint standing committee for carrying this 
recommendation into effect has decided 
upon the name “American Education 
Week” and upon December 4 to 10 as the 
week to be observed. J. M. Gwinn, Su- 
perintendent of City Schools, New 
Orleans, is Chairman of this Committee. 

The committee has published and is dis- 
tributing a pamphlet of suggestions for 
preparing programs for the week, but it 
wishes the school authorities with the co- 
operation of the local post of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and of all educational, religi- 
ous and fraternal organizations to make 
their own arrangements for American 
Education Week, using the pamphlet only 
as suggestive in preparing the program. 

It is expected that the President of the 
United States, the Governors of all the 
States, and the Mayors of all cities will 


issue proclamations designating the week 


of December 4 to 10 as American Educa- 
tion Week, and that all school authorities 
national, state, county and city, will offi- 
cially approve of the plan and aid in put- 
ting it into effect. 

All national associations interested in 
the promotion of education have been in- 
vited to inform their state and local di- 
visions of the general plan for the observ- 
ance of American Education Week and to 
advise them to co-operate with the school 
authorities and other agencies to the end 
that a strong program may be successfully 
carried out in every community in all 
states and territories. All Normal Schools 
and Colleges are requested to help. 

Copies of the pamphlet which the Stand- 
ing Committee has prepared will be sent 
to the officers of national associations, to 
leading magazines and daily papers, and 
to school authorities throughout the coun- 
try. 

The time is short. Begin arrangements 
for the observance of American education 
week now. 

National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
The American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The New President Writes to Teachers and School Officers 

We have only 
increased and 
will continue to be increased just as long as 


To Teachers and School Officers: 

Since my election as President of the State 
Teachers’ Association, there have come some 
inquiries as to the policy of the new adminis- 
tration, and I feel that the teachers should 
know first what our policy will be with re- 
gard to the work of the Association. 

I shall not enter into any detailed discus- 
sions of the condition of the schools in this 
article but will simply say that the schools 


are in better condition than ever before. I. 


do not want to be understood as saying that 


we have reached the zenith. 
started. Salaries have been 


the teachers render service. There must be 
absolute co-operation between the - patrons 
and teachers. “The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” So the results of our efforts 
as teachers will depend very much on the 
co-operation existing among all the interests 
concerned. The schools are not for the 
teachers but the teachers are for the schools 
and the schools are for the benefit of the 
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STATE SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, SAM A. BAKER, 
President of Mo. 8S. T. A. 


public and more particularly for the children. 

The school problems are too great for 
business to ignore. They directly touch the 
lives of one-fifth of our entire population. 
The operation of the public schools in Mis- 
souri necessitates the employment of some- 
thing over 21,000 teachers. The output of 
the schools has found its way into American 
industries because pupils are daily dropping 
out of school and going to work. Out of 
every one hundred pupils who enter the 
public schools, not more than fifteen get 
through the high school and only three or 
four enter college. So you see the schools 
should train for the work of citizens as well 
as for preparation for college. We all know 
that in Missouri we must work for at least 
a high school training for every boy and girl 
in the State. Competition in business is too 
great to ignore this problem and the teach- 
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ers should become leaders in the communi- 
ties where they are working and work up a 
strong sentiment for a high 
tion. Teachers should lose no 
to improve themselves for with this increased 
interest that the public has shown in the 
schools of the State goes necessarily an in- 
creased interest in the preparation of the 
teachers. And teachers should have a profes- 
sional training just as lawyers and physicians 
have a professional training. 

There have been some teachers in the State 
who have felt that the State Department was 
a little rigid in its requirements for certifi- 
cates. I wish to assure you that these re- 
quirements have been made in the 
of teachers and in the interest of the schools 
and of course in the interest of the public. I 
feel the teachers can render better service if 
they are in touch with all the elements that 
make for advancement. There is one phase 
of advancement that is within reach of every 
teacher in the schools of Missouri and that is 
membership in the State Teachers Associa- 
tion. The membership fee entitles the teacher 
to all the proceedings of the State and Dis- 
trict Associations proceedings of 
themselves make good professional reading 
This year out of the approximate 21,000 
teachers, something like 17,000 were enrolled 
in the State Association. My policy first of 
all will be to work for a one hundred per 
cent enrollment in the State Association. A 
number of counties in the State have that 
one hundred per cent enrollment now. Some 
counties have comparatively few of their 
teachers enrolled. And I want to urge upon 
all school officers and all teachers to consti- 
tute themselves a committee of one, to se- 
cure memberships for next year. If every 
teacher who reads this article and is already 
a member of the Association would get one 
membership for next year, you can see that 
we would soon have the one hundred per 
cent. 

The increased interest in the schools of the 
State has in a measure been due to the work 
of the State Association, not in the sense of 
a “hold-up game,” but because of the service 
rendered to the schools. The public is not 
un-appreciative and I take it that the pa- 
trons of the schools are just as anxious to 
have their teachers enrolled in these Associa- 
tions which have been doing so much good 
work as the State Department or the offi- 
cers of the Association are. Any teacher who 


school educa- 


opportunity 


interest 


and these 
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is not now a member of the State Teachers’ 
Association and who reads this article should 
at once get in touch with Mr. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Missouri, the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, and enroll. 


The purpose of all educational effort is to 
secure for all children in the State an ele- 
mentary and high school education under 
competent teachers to the end that our chil- 
dren may receive mental training, moral train- 
ing, and physical training, and prepare them- 
selves for all the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 
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We want teachers to feel free to communi- 
cate with the State Department and the offi 
cers of the State Association with regard to 
any problems that might confront them. And 
I wish to take this occasion to thank all th« 
teachers of the State for the co-operatio: 
that I have had as State Superintendent oi 
schools and I trust that I shall have the samc 
co-operation as President of the State Teach- 
ers Association. 

With very best wishes for your continued 
success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
SAM A. BAKER 


Reports and Resolutions Approved and Adopted 
By M. S. T. A., St. Louis, Nov. 2-5, 1921 


The Official Business of the Association 
transacted by the House of Delegates this 
year constitutes the most voluminous and far- 
reaching of that of any previous year of the 
Association. The fact that the House of 
Delegates had five sessions covering a period 
of about fifteen hours made possible much 
more work and a more careful consideration 


of the matters coming before it than was 


possible under the old order. One could not 
help but be impressed with the earnestness 
and sincerity of the members and the absence 
of any disposition to engender factional or 
class legislation. 

The detailed minutes of the meetings, 
while interesting, are too voluminous to be 
printed in full. They will be transcribed fo 
the permanent records of the Secretary and 
kept for future reference. The work of the 
Association is summed up in the reports of 
the various committees, which will be pub- 
lished from time to time and in the resolu- 
tions which follow: 

Resolutions Adopted by the M. S. T. A. 
Through Its House of Delegates 

BE IT RESOLVED by the Teachers of 
Missouri, in association assembled, that we 
view with pleasure the progress that has 
been made in public education during the 
past year. 

That we express our hearty appreciation of 
the splendid achievements in school legisla- 
tion made by the Fifty-first General Assem- 
bly, and we especially commend Gov. Arthur 
M. Hyde for his belief in the principles of 


educational progress and for his active sup- 
port of educational measures promulgated by 
the State Teachers’ Association. 

That we congratulate State Superintend- 
ent, Sam A. Baker, on his success in securing 
the passage of practically all measures on 
his Educational Program, especially, the In- 
dustrial Rehabilitation Law, the Physical 
Education Law and the County Unit Bill. 

That we commend Gov. Arthur M. Hyde, 
Secretary of State Chas. U. Becker, State 
Auditor Geo. E. Hackman, State Treasurer L. 
D. Thompson and Attorney-General Jesse W. 
Barrett, for their efforts as a State Board of 
Equalization to obtain a legal and equitable 
assessment of property, and to restore to the 
people of the state the right to levy consti- 
tutional taxes for the education of their chil- 
dren. 

We urge a larger support to the State edu- 
cational institutions, teachers colleges and the 
School of Education of the University that 
have for their chief purpose the training of 
teachers for the schols of Missouri, looking 
to such development as will make possible 
the training of a sufficient number of teach- 
ers to fill the vacancies each year. 

We desire particularly to call attention to 
the need of a larger graduate school in the 
School of Education of the University, prop- 
erly articulated with the various Teachers’ 
Colleges and other Colleges of the state. 

We are in favor of more adequate support 
for our Eleemosynary Institutions. We call 
attention particularly to the fact that more 
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than 1000 feeble minded children of the State 
are on the waiting list of those who may be 
admitted to the Colony for Feeble Minded 
and Epileptics, at Marshall. The welfare of 
the state demands that these children be pro- 
vided for. 

We urge the State Fair Board to prohibit 
concessions in the Educational Building, and 
to reserve its entire space for exhibits of an 
educational nature. We respectfully suggest 
to the State Superintendent that if he is un- 
able to secure the entire educational building 
for exhibits next year, it would meet with 
the approval of the teachers of the State if 
he refuse to arange for any school exhibit at 
the State Fair. 

It is our opinion that a State Educational 
Code Commission should be appointed by the 
Governor and that this commission should be 
bi-partisan and consist of six educators. 

We declare our unqualified support of the 
County Unit Bill, and pledge united effort of 
the members of this association in securing 
the support of the voters at the general elec- 
tion in 1922, to the end that this measure 
shall become operative. And we urge all 
voters of Missouri, as a civic duty, to inform 
themselves concerning the educational needs 
of the rural children of the state and the 


provision of the Cunty Unit Law for meeting 
these needs. 
The Missouri 
is committed to the general principle of pen- 
sions for teachers, and trusts that the new 


State Teachers Association 


Constitution will permit such legislation as 
will provide the granting of pensions to super- 
annuated or worn our workers in our public 
schools; and we recommend that the State 
participate in providing those pensions. 

That the work of education may proceed 
with a finer continuity, resolved, that a State 
Board of Education be provided for, 
said board to be continuous, of long tenure 
and free from political influence or bias. 

We endorse the work of the Constitution 
Convention Association,and congratulate that 
body and the state on the progress that has 
been made. 

We declare ourselves in favor of a short, 
simple, State Constitution, furnishing a funda- 
mental law that will not restrict the power 
of the people in such degree as to render it- 
self practically inoperative. 

We adhere to the belief that teaching is 
both a science and an art which may reach 
as high a state of perfection and as full a 
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measure of value, in one grade as in another; 
and hereby endorse the principle of equal 
recognition for high class work, regardlcss of 
the grade or age of the child to whom it is 
applied. 

We commend the work of the Committee 
on Professional Ethics, and suggest that ap- 
propriate means be used to impress upon 
teachers, pupils and the public, those ideals 
of ethics for which our profession stands. 

We endorse the observance of School and 
Health Week in December by appropriate ex- 
ercises in the schools of Missouri. 

We urge the carly adoption by the public 
schools of Missouri, of the plans designated 
by the State Director of Physical Education 
for the inculcation of health habits. 

For the promotion of the public welfare, 
ample provision should be made for the fi- 
nancial support of public health service and 
its operative maintenance through the proper 
governmental agercies of the people of the 
State of Missouri. 

We commend the State Superintendent and 
the various County Superintendents of the 
State, for checking to a great extent the 
abuse of the provisions for granting Special 
Certificates, and we believe the best interests 
of the children of Missouri demand that the 
issuing of County Special Certificates be kept 
at the lowest possible minimum. 

We request that the Executive Committee 
of the State Teachers’ Association appoint a 
Committee to outline a desirable article on 
Education for the new Constitution. 

I. N. EVRARD, Chairman 
PHILO M. STEVENSON, Secretary. 

The following resolution was adopted, be- 
ing offered on the floor of the house: 

Whereas; A knowledge of the moral prin- 
ciples taught in the Bible aids in the de- 
velopment of good citizens,and as there is no 
approved plan of teaching these principles to 
everyone, therefore, be it resolved by the As- 
sembly of Delegates of the M. S. T. A. that 
we ask, and, we hereby do ask the State Su- 
perintendent of Schools to appoint a commit- 
tee of Teachers, Preachers and Laymen to 
aid him in devising an acceptable plan for 
giving schools credit for Knowledge of the 
Bible regardless of how, when or where that 
knowledge was obtained. 

The following motion was adopted: 

That the House of Delegates instructs the 
Executive Committee to appoint a committee 
to investigate and formulate plans for estab- 
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lishing a co-operative, teachers’ employment 
bureau, the purpose of which shall be to pro- 
tect the interests of teachers in the matter of 
dismissal and employment and to encourage 
the enforcement of the Code of Ethics; and 
that the House of Delegates empowers the 
Executive Committee to act on the recom- 
mendations of this committee within its dis- 
cretion and authority. 


TREASURER’S REPORT—MISSOURI STATE TEACH- 


ERS ASSOCIATION 


to October 31, 1921 
$ 879.07 


Association Funds—June 15, {921 


Balance, June 15, 1921 

Receipts, June 15 to October 31, 

Enrollments ($1.30 each) $3,300.00 
Advertising—School and Community 2,404.76 
Miscellaneous 5,721.06 


1921: 





Total $6,600.13 
Disbursements—Warrants 
General Expense Fund 
Accounts Payable 
School and Community 
President's Help 
Secretary's Travel 
Executive Committee 
National Education Association 
Legislative Committee 
Committee on Citizenship 
Secretary's Salary 
Editor’s Salary 
Printing 
Postage 
Tel - phone 
Badzes 
Program Expense 
Rent 
Community Teachers Association.... 
Furniture and Fixtures 


receipts for period 
issued : 


$10,107.32 
4,392.59 


Total Disbursements 
Less uncashed warrants 
$5,715.73 


Total warrants paid 


Balance Association Funds, Oct. 31, 1921 $ 884.40 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Association Funds—June 15, 1921 to October 31, 

RESOURCES 

Balance, October 31, 1921 

Due on enrollments ($1.30 each).... 

Accounts receivable—Advertising 

Furniture and Fixtures 


1921 





Total Resources $25,809.36 
LIABILITIES 
Program Talent Expense ........... $2,500.00 
School and Community (For printing 
Sept., Oct. and Nov. issues) 


Uncashed warrants 





Total Liabilities $9,892.59 


Balance Association Funds 


cocce oe eee o$15,916.77 
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MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Reading Circle Funds, June 15, 1921 to Oct. 31, 1921 


Bank Balances, June 15, 1921: 
Boone County Trust Company $6,883.83 
First National Bank, Cape Girardeau 375.97 
Farmers Trust Company 930.69 $8190.49 
Cash in Office (Deposited Trust Co. 
June 18) 
Liberty Bonds 
Total Reading Circle Funds, Oct. 
31, 1921 


664.20 
2000.00 


$10854.69 


Receipts, June 15 to Oct. 31, 
63.10 


2.50 
27.10 
150.00 


Interest on Deposits 

Interest on Bonds 

Freight Refund A. B. C........... 
Promotional Fees 


Grading T. R. C. Papers 1.80 
295.40 
344.70 

15,027.08 


Commissions Received 
Accounts Receivable 
Book Sales 15951.68 


Total Receipts 26806.37 


Disbursements,—Warrants Issued June 15, 
1921 to Oct. 31, 1921: 


Secretary’s Salary 

Editor’s Salary 
Secretary’s help 

Traveling expenses 

Postage 

Printing 

Freight, Dray and Express 
Furniture and Fixtures 
General Expenses 

Book purchases 

Accounts payable (Book Companies) 7,846.11 


$ 900.00 


Total Disbursements 12788.32 
Reading Circle Funds on Hand Oct. 
31, 1921 $14018.05 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Reading Circle Funds—June 15, 192! te Oct. 31, 192! 


RESOURCES 


Balance October 31, 

Cash in Office 

Accounts Receivabie (orders 
on credit) ° 

Books on hand (paid in full) 

Furniture and Fixtures 


$14,018.05 


filled 


Total resources $21.295.47 


Accounts Payable (Due Book Companies) ....$15,537.19 


Balance Oct. 31, 1921 $5,758.28 


Respectfully submitted 


E. M. CARTER, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Nov. 2, 1921 
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Report of the Committee on Teachers’ Pensions 


Pension systems are a part of a recent 
world movement for social insurance. Be- 
fore the development of great modern in- 
dustries, involving huge investments of capi- 
tal, employing many thousands of workers of 
all ages and embracing many highly organ- 
ized branches scattered over the country, the 
need for pension systems had not made it- 
self felt. But with the passing of the small 
industrial plant the employer found himself 
more and more removed from close personal 
contact with his subordinates. Cases of des- 
titution in the ranks caused by accident, sick- 
ness or superannuation, could no longer be 
cared for in hap-hazard fashion by unsyste- 
matized measures of relief. What was once 
the prompt, sympathetic response of fellow 
workers gave way in time to an attitude of 
indifference and neglect. 

Out of the necessities created by these 
conditions there developed among far-sighted 
captains of industry a feeling of responsi- 
bility for wage-earners who, through age or 
disability, became incapacitated for further 
service. And Society, imbued with a sense 
of the wisdom and the justice of the pension 
principle, as it was observed to operate, 
moved gradually but definitely to the posi- 
tion that employees who have given a life- 
time of service to an employer should be 
taken care of in their declining years and 
that this care should be on a basis other 
than that of charity. 

Arguments for the Pension 

As to the propriety of paying pensions to 
teachers, the weight of public opinion will be 
found to favor such measures on grounds of 
sentiment alone. It would be difficult to find 
a community which is not bound to its aged 
and infirm teachers by ties of reverence and 
tenderness. But the pension principle does 
not draw its strength from sentimental 
sources. It is not that teachers want pen- 
sions, ought to have pensions, or are more 
deserving than other members of society. 
THE IMPORTANT POINT IN THE 
THEME OF PENSIONS FOR TEACH- 
ERS CONCERNS SOCIETY’S WARDS, 
THE CHILDREN IN SCHOOL! 

1. It is a matter beyond the pale of argu- 
ment that the most precious of all its social 
interests are deliberately entrusted by the 
community to the teacher and that if any 
public servant should be required to meet 


high standards of physical and mental effi- 
ciency it is the teacher. That not all teachers 
meet these standards will generally be ad- 
mitted. In no profession, not excepting that 
of the ministry, is the superannuated em- 
ployee longer kept on the pay-roll than in a 
public school system. The discharge of an 
aged teacher is ,in his own estimation and in 
that of his friends, always premature and 
from generations of former pupils commonly 
calls forth protests that any employer would 
hesitate to disregard. The problem of what 
to do with the worn-out teacher is an ever 
present one in every school organization 
which does not claim a pension system. In- 
deed, it is not that the superannuated teacher 
needs the pension so much as it is the vital 
concern of Society that he should accept it. 

2. The teacher’s decline in efficiency does 
not wait for the approach of advanced age. 
It is too frequently hurried forward by the 
teacher’s own gloomy anticipations for the 
future. The welfare of Society demands not 
only the employment of the best talent but 
the retention in service only of men and 
women of mental and physical vigor. But 
the teacher cannot return a service to his 
employers commensurate with what is ex- 
pected of him if he is worrying about the fu- 
ture when his usefulness shall be over. Once 
he becomes a prey to this state of mind, he 
is no longer an inspiring leader to the chil- 
dren in his keeping. He cannot contribute 
to that bright and unclouded spirit which 
should animate every school room. 

3. The Social Complex daily assumes new 
and unexpected developments. Fresh respon- 
sibilities are being placed upon the shoulders 
of the teachers. Problems once thought to 
lie within the sphere of other institutions are 
being put up to the school for solution. To 
cope with novel and increasingly difficult sit- 
uations it has been necessary to develop an 
art of teaching and a science of pedagogy. 
School teaching is at last taking rank, in 
terms of honor, dignity and responsibility, on 
a plane with its sister professions of the law. 
medicine and the ministry. 

Nevertheless it does not appear that 
teachers’ salaries will, in the near future, at- 
tain proportions commensurate with the new 
demands in service exacted of the teaching 
profession. During the lifetime of the pres- 
ent generation of young men and women 
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induced to continue in the 
of the What favorable con- 
will supplement chronic underpay- 
Can the pension, for example, be ex- 


fresh material be 


service school? 
dition 
ment? 
pected to exert a constraining influence? 

That such appears to be the case in the 
cities and states now paying pensions to 
teachers will have to be admitted. It is gen- 
erally reported that there are being drawn 
into the service of teaching men and women 
of superior ability whose energies, but for 
the pension, would probably have been di- 
verted into other channels. It is further re- 
ported that men and women of established 
worth are, by force of the attractions held 
out by the pension, retained in the service 
of a fine but modestly-paid profession. 

4. The capacity for shrewd trading and for 
making sagacious and well-paying invest- 
ments not given to the majority of teachers. 
The teaching profession is an exacting and 
jealous mistress and not many of her dis- 
ciples have the time, even if they possess the 
necessary business instinct, to lay out their 
surplus earnings wisely against future inca- 
pacity to earn. 


Too often the teacher saves money only to 
invest it unsuccessfully. He does not com- 
monly possess the faculty of making money 
breed money. The pension, however, by en- 
abling him to devote his entire time and his 
best efforts exclusively to his work, will not 
merely take care of his future; it will vouch- 
safe to him the privilege and right to live 
respestably and comfortably in his commu- 
nity. It will embolden him to maintain a 
scale of living which his position in the so- 
cial world calls for; it will allow him so to 
rear and educate his family that they, like 
him, may enjoy the company of the intelli- 
gent and the cultivated. 


As suggested above, the motive inspiring 
any movement toward securing pensions for 
teachers ought not to be to provide charity 
for them. 
preferred class. 
whole system of their compensation 
sound, economic The 


is in harmony with methods of enlightened 


It ought not to regard them as a 
It should aspire to place the 
upon 
foundations. pension 


communities in the payment of their teachers. 


It is not the expression of a passing senti- 
ment but the 
thoughtful consideration by the 


and 


educa- 


culmination of long 


best 
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tional minds of the world. It is a provision 
that has made stable and happy conditions 
alike in great industries and school 
systems where it has beer tried. It repre- 
sents the convictions of teachers everywhere 
and of voters in more than half the states of 
the Union. 

In England, France, and Germany the prin- 
ciple of providing pensions for the superan- 
nuated teacher has long since received the 
stamp of popular approval and the authority 
of legal enactment. In America twenty-five 


prevail 


cities have 


states, sixty-four counties and 
placed similar legislation on the _ statute 
books. In these twenty-five states, pension 


legislation presents the following forms: 


State-wide Non-Con- 
tributory Pension 
Systems—6 


Stat-wide Contributory 
Pension System—15 


Vermont Maine 


Massachusetts New Hampshir« 
Connecticut Rhode Island 
New York New Jersey 


Pennsylvania Maryland 


Virginia Arizona 
Michigan State-Permissive Con- 
Indiana tributory Pension 


Wisconsin Systems—3 


Illinois Ohio 

Minnesota Kentucky 

North Dakota Utah 

Montana State-Permissive Non- 


Nevada Contributory Pen- 
sions— 


Colorado 


California 


and there are local nine other 
states, making a total of thirty-four. 

The legislative aspect variously presented 
to the pension appeal in the twenty-five 
states specifically mentioned is sufficiently 
indicated by the above given to the 
now entering upon their careers, 
will probably remain an underpaid 


How then can the best of this 


systems in 


name 
who are 
teaching 
profession, 











n 


| 








system. Suffice it to say sixty-seven pension 
plans are represented and that the movement, 
though recent, is shown to be wide-spread 
and extending. 

In most cases the systems are administered 
by special boards upon which teachers if 
they do not constitute a majority, have gen- 
erous representation. Provision is made for 
retirement on the basis of service and dis- 
ability. Funds are usually secured by con- 
tributions from the teachers and from public 
appropriations, in virtually equal amounts. In 
a large majority of instances, the two im- 
portant factors of compulsory membership 
for new teachers and contributions by the 
teachers to the funds are found to be oper- 
ative. With the reservation that in every 
case social expediency should be the justifi- 
cation of pensions for teachers and proved 
actuarial principles their foundation, the spe- 
cific pattern, in the estimation of your Com- 
mittee, is of minor importance if the pension 
principle obtains recognition. It is a measure 
which calls upon Missouri to claim a place 
abreast of the position taken by twenty-five 
sister states. 

Upon examination, a pension program, 
whatever its implications, will not appear so 
formidable as at first view. But a small pro- 
portion of those who enter active service to- 
day will be subject to retirement as pension- 
ers twenty-five, thirty or thirty-five years 
hence. Death, marriage and change of occu- 
pation serve to deplete the ranks. Further- 
more, the teacher about to be placed upon 
a pension is retired when he has long pre- 
viously attained the maximum salary for his 
rank. The active young teacher who fills the 
vacancy thus created is a period of years in 
reaching the amount of the salary of his pre- 
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decessor when retired And, finally, it is to 


be remembered that the period of life remain- 
ing to one who has reached the pension stage 
is but a modest span. In other words. 2 @om- 
paratively small number of teachers reaen the 
age when, because they are still teaching, 
though no longer efficiently, they are liable 
to retirement upon a pension for the remain- 
der of their lives. The retirement of this out- 
worn material is demanded in the best inter- 
ests of the schools yet must be effected with- 
out shock, or remonstrance from a sympa- 
thetic public. 

In view of the considerations actuating 
your Committee as set forth in this report 
(1) The fact that the pension has a social 
philosophy for its basis. (2) The wide-spread 
character of the pension movement both in 
the industrial and in the teacher’s world. (3) 
The fact of its general success where tried, 
it is recommended that the Missouri State 
Teachers Association again espouse the caus 
of pensions for teachers in principle as it has 
already repeatedly done; that the Association 
use every proper means in its power to en- 
hance the position of the pension in public 
esteem and secure its legal sanction and en- 
forcement. It is recommended further that 
the State Constitutional Convention be pe- 
titioned by this Association to take such 
steps as will secure in the contemplated new 
Constitution such provisions as will make 
possible the payment of pensions by Boards 
of Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) 
May Greene 
Elizabeth Brainerd 
Philo Stevenson, Chairman. 


What They Thought of the St. Louis Meeting 


The following impressions, criticisms and suggestions have been contributed at the re- 
quest of the editor, and contain many helpful ideas that may tend to improve future 


conventions.—Ed. 
SUGGESTS SMALLER AUDITORIUM 


The program arranged for the State Teach- 
ers Association was well planned, the speak- 
ers were high class, the addresses given were 
inspirational and informational, and the en- 
tire program was one that deserves high 
commendation. It is a big problem to ar- 
range and execute sucessfully, such a pro- 


gram as was rendered at the St. Louis Con- 
vention. The President of the Association 
and the Executive Committee deserve much 
commendation for the success of the pro- 
gram. 

I question somewhat the advisability of 
using the Coliseum for the general sessions 
of the program. The room is too spacious. 
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If it is filled to its capacity, only a small per 
cent of those in attendance can understand 
the average speaker. If the attendance at 
any session is sufficient to fill an average 
auditorium, much better results will be se- 
cured by having the addresses given in an 
average auditorium. Because the Coliseum is 
so large many teachers get the impression 
that they will not be able to understand the 
speakers, and therefore they do not attend 
the sessions. I am of the opinion that a 
good sized auditorium like the Odeon with 
an overflow auditorium for an _ overflow 
crowd would prove very satisfactory. A few 
years ago when the association was held at 
Hannibal, double sessions were arranged for. 
Each speaker gave his address at two differ- 
ent places. One speaker would speak at say 
10:00 o’clock in one auditorium and at 11 
o’clock go to the other auditorium and de- 
liver the same address. Another speaker 
would deliver an address in the second audi- 
torium at 10 o’clock and go to the first au- 
ditorium for the same address at 11 o’clock. 
This plan proved very satisfactory. Everyone 
could hear the speakers. Everyone was seated 
in a comfortable seat. There was less ten- 


dency to move and shift around and leave the 


room while the speakers were speaking. 

I am of the opinion that the assembly of 
delegates uses more time than is really nec- 
essary. I believe the Executive Committee 
might recommend a plan of procedure where- 
by the assembly of delegates could begin 
business at the first session. The time of the 
first session was practically wasted at the St. 
Louis meeting. Other sessions might be 
shortened by having a definite program and 
having the Chairman of the different com- 
mittees ready to make report when the re- 
port was called for. The report should be 
written, should be concise, and definite. Time 
is wasted in oral elaboration upon reports 
made. Too much time is used on long dis- 
cussions and unnecessary addresses. 

There seemed to be many suggestions dur- 
ing the association that there should be two 
afternoons devoted to general departmental 
sessions instead of one. I doubt the advisa- 
bility of this plan. I am inclined to think 
that one afternoon is sufficient time to spend 
.on the general departmental meetings. Of 
course, some of these departmental sessions 
are very valuable but some of them do not 
function and some do not even have a quorum 
present for their meeting. I am inclined to 
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believe that it is better to have one after- 
noon divided into three or four large ses- 
sions taking up special problems along dif- 
ferent lines and securing competent educators 
to discuss these special problems. However, 
this is a matter to be determined by the ma- 
jority of the teachers. If the majority of the 
teachers feel that two afternoons should be 
devoted to general departmental work then 
the program should be arranged to meet the 
desires of the majority. 
W. M. Oakerson, 
Supt. Jefferson City Schools. 


COMPLIMENTS COMMUNITY SINGING 
The one feature of the recent meeting of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association held 
at St. Louis that was welcomed and applaud- 
ed by every teacher was the community sing- 
ing conducted by Albert Edmund Brown of 
Boston. Mr. Brown is truly an artist in his 
chosen field. So much is he a master of his 
work, so commanding and so pleasing is his 
personality that he has the happy faculty of 
getting everybody to sing, however large the 
audience may be. That this is a real factor 
in determining the success of any meeting no 
teacher will gain say. At the St. Louis meet- 
ing Mr. Brown was always given a half hour 
preceding each general program in which to 
lead the 7,000 teachers assembled in joyful, 
soul-stirring song—The teachers thoroughly 
enjoyed this recreation period. The only 
complaint was that it passed too rapidly. 
Every program gave the teacher something 
new. Mr. Brown is so versatile in his line 
that the teachers were given a pleasing va- 
riety on each program. The singing varied 
from the ridiculous to the sublime, and was 
of such a nature as “to drive dull care 
away” and leave the teachers in that happy 
frame of mind that is so necessary for the 
appreciation and enjoyment of the serious 

program of speaking that was to follow. 

_A. S. Boucher, 
State Inspector of Teacher 

Training Schools. 


PROUD TO BE TEACHER 

It was a great meeting. The weather was 
glorious. We heard eloquent and inspiring 
men and women. We attended conferences 
to discuss our own problems and are already 
trying out in our classrooms some of the 
many new things we learned. We met scores 
of old friends and made many new ones. 
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And everybody was happier and more pros- 
perous than ever before. It takes the “big 
meeting” to brush away the little trials and 
tribulations of our daily work and to give 
us the broader outlook which makes those 
little things appear so ridiculously picayune 
in the light of the big things that are being 
done today in the schools of old Missouri. 

And proud we are to be teachers! Some- 
times we get the notion that teaching is a 
work for which an apology is needed. We 
deal with children instead of dollars and 
when it comes to the tangible rewards we 
often take the back seat. There is no bet- 
ter medicine for the inferiority complex, 
more commonly called the “under-dog feel- 
ing,” than the big association. 

They tell a story of some foolish young 
teachers of another state who did not wish 
to be recognized as teachers. They hid their 
badges and wore their hat at a most un- 
pedagogical angle in a futile attempt to look 
like city sports. But our teachers did not 
hide their badges. Why should they? Don’t 
you know that the old “school-marm,”—both 
sexes—which the cartoonist is still palming 
off on an unsuspectic public is as extinct as 
the dodo? Greater than the most inspiring 
address was the sight of that immense army 
of fine-looking, vigorous men and women, the 
school teachers of Missouri. 

And will you ever forget that sea of wav- 
ing flags when Pershing and Foch honored 
us with a visit? Remember that every one 
in that cheering, flag-waving audience was a 
schoolteacher in direct contact with from 
thirty to sixty young Americans. Think of 
the thousands of boys and girls to whom 
history is more real because their teacher 
heard Pershing. Aren’t you sorry you did 
not go? 

Samuel Andrew Kruse. 
Cape Girardeau 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS NOTED 


The recent State Teachers’ meeting at St. 
Louis was one of the most successful that I 
have ever attended. The program was ex- 
cellent and the meetings of delegates were 
enthusiastic. I was greatly impressed by the 
interest shown’ in the discussions by class 
room teachers. I remember very well that a 
few years ago, in the business meeting, prac- 
tically all the discussion was carried on by 
men in administrative positions. This year 
the active part taken by high school and 
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grade teachers was particularly noticeable. 

The fact that there were four meetings of the 
Assembly of Delegates gave full opportunity 
for consideration of many questions which in 
former years would have been passed over 
practically without mention. Perhaps the 
most significant single action of these meet- 
ings was the unanimous approval of the 
County Unit Bill. The teachers will now look 
to the Legislative and Executive Committees 
to leave nothing undone which will tend to 
secure the passage of the bill at the election 
next year. 

Among the many interesting reports of 
committees, the two on teachers’ pensions 
and on professional ethics appealed to me es- 
pecially, now that the salary situation is so 
much improved. I was glad to see that the 
delegates were distinctly opposed to a merely 
permissive system of pensions. What we 
need is a state system applying equally to 
city teachers and to rural teachers. It was 
also very encouraging to note that the dele- 
gates unanimously favored a standardization 
of professional ethics. The report on that 
subject ought to form the basis for the de- 
velopment of a strong professional feeling in 
the great body of Missouri teachers. The 
time ought to come soon when ieachers 
would refuse to retain as a member in the 
State Association anyone guilty of a flagrant 
violation of professional ethics. 

The increase in membership and in influ- 
ence shown by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association during the last two years has at- 
tracted attention not only in the state but 
throughout the United States. It is now uni- 
versally conceded that this association is one 
of the most active and most influential in 
the entire country. The teachers of Missouri 
are to be congratulated upon this remarkable 
growth. When I recall the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction—almost of demoralization—which 
existed in the ranks of the teachers no long- 
er than two years ago, and then consider the 
present satisfactory situation, I feel sure that 
no prophet is needed to predict even better 
things for the future. 

C. H. WILLIAMS 
Extension Division, University of Mo. 


THINKS RURAL SCHOOLS SHOULD 
HAVE MORE CONSIDERTION 
I think the St. Louis meeting was the best 


and most interesting of all. I attended every 
session and enjoyed the music and addresses; 
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and the meeting of old time friends was a 
genuine delight. 


The All Missouri Program on Saturday 
morning was the best of all. However, those 
splendid addresses from men and women 


for the 
with 


heart and soul seemed to be 
school inspired us and filled us 


whose 
rural 
hope for better things for the country boys 
and girls. 

It was a rich program, varied enough to 
interest all. 


I was much impressed by the fact that 
there was no friction or wrangling in evi- 
dence, indicating that the teachers have 


learned to push and pull together. Such an 
organization with such a spirit is and must 
continue to be a power for good in its in- 
educational conditions. 

Superintendents’ Department 
A few of us in round table 
some of our problems. 
While I blame no one, I do think that the 
County Superintendents should rich 
program for their department. I doubt if any 
other group works as hard for the success 
of the Association as do the county super- 
intendents, and they do it gladly. Give us a 
program and fair representation. 

I heard some criticism from people who 
thought that there should be more represen- 
tation of school interests on the 
Executive Committee. Speaking for myself, 
I was proud that J. N. Crocker of Cape Gir- 
ardeau was chosen. He is honest and cap- 
able and I am sure his heart is for the rural 
schools even though his work has been and 
is with the city system. So long as men 
like John Crocker, Sam Baker and George 
Melcher are on the Executive Committee to 
fight and work for our cause, I fear no dan- 
ger. The others I am sure are just as good 
but I know these better. We shall all work 
together to make this year the richest yet 
in accomplishment. 

In conclusion, the teachers of Wayne 
county who attended, praise the mecting and 
got a lot of good out of it. Those who 
could not attend are happy that they 
members, doing their part in a great work. 

C. E. Burton, County Supt. Wayne Co. 


fluence on 
The County 

had no program. 

fashion discussed 


have a 


the rural 


are 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS 
I returned from the Southeast Missouri 


Teachers’ Association meeting at Cape Gir- 
ardeau in October and from the State meet- 
ing in November with a feeling that splendid 
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programs had been rendered, but that the 
great body of Missouri teachers did not get 
true value for the energy and money ex- 
pended. 

A mere handful of Southeast Missouri 
teachers attended the meeting at Cape Gir- 
ardeau. I feel sure that the same condition 
obtained in a greater or less degree in other 
districts of the state. At the State meeting 
those who attended the House of Delegates 
were denied the general programs. Those 
who did attend and were unable to secure 
favored seats were unable to hear many of 
the prominent speakers who had been brought 
to the state at great expense. 

The teacher who attends both district and 
meetings spends about six days each 
year. The teacher’s salary plus the cost to 
the district for the upkeep of an idle school- 
plant plus the expenses of the teacher plus 
the cost of the Association programs equals 
an amount of money which should yield a 
maximum efficiency to the teachers, patrons 
and children of Missouri. 

The School and Community is the Open 
Forum for the teacher and community. I 
would like to hear a more economic plan 
discussed by the teachers of the state. 

Would this plan or some modification of it 
meet the educational needs of the state? 

1. The President of the State Teachers’ 
Association to be the Chairman of an Exeeu- 
tive Committee composed of one representa- 
tive from each of the College Districts in 
the state. 

2. This Committee to be responsible for 
the arrangeemnt of District programs. 

3. These programs to be rendered 
college districts on the same date. 

4. If possible, arrange for the out-of-state 
speakers to tour these meetings. 

5. The State Meeting to be a business 
session of the House of Delegates. 

6. The county to be the smallest organi- 
zation of teachers and thereby securing for 
every teacher in the state a proper represen- 
tation in the House of Delegates. 

7. The President of the State Association 
and the members of the executive committee 
representing the College Districts of the state 
should be our legal représentatives in th¢ 
N. E. A. and the annual fee should be en- 
larged to cover this expense. 

None of these suggestions may be deemed 
of spiritin the hope that a greater good may 
practical but they are given in the very best 


state 


in all 
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come to the teaching mass of Missouri. 
With best regards, 
Signed: O. J. Mathias. 
Supt. Schools, Desloge 


VARIOUS FACULTY MEMBERS OF 
SPRINGFIELD TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
VOICE IMPRESSIONS 

No matter what the occasion may be, when 
one has the privilege of meeting with men 
and women who are bound to him by ties 
of common aspirations, common ideals, com- 
mon goals in any great undertaking he has 
at least a three fold opportunity to receive 
the inspiration which is so essential to main- 
tain his own courage and the suggestions and 
advice which help him in the solution of his 
own perplexing problems. In the first place 
he meets his friends. He makes new ac- 
quaintances and renews old ones. These ac- 
quaintances ripen into friendships and a real 
spirit of fellowship which is the basis of 
true professional pride, is developed: The de- 
partmental and group meetings, even the in- 
formal conferences, provide opportunities for 
the intimate discussion of matters relating 
to one’s own interests. What man would not 
profit infinitely by listening to the recita- 
tion of his colleagues’ difficulties (if they are 
willing to admit them) and get real pleasure 
from giving them advice—even more than he 
has? Or, who would not be prompted to 
greater efforts by hearing of the miraculous 
accomplishmnts of those who are engaged in 
the same work as is he? And finally, we 
have the privilege of sitting at the feet of 
those men and women whom we are glad to 
recognize as our great, outstanding educa- 
tional leaders and of deriving from this con- 
tact the professional uplift which we all need 
and covet. ZTo my mind the 1921 meeting of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association was 
abundantly rich in all of the things we have 
a right to expect and I am already looking 
forward to the Kansas City meeting in 1922. 

Clyde M. Hill, President State Teachers 
College Springfield Missouri. 


Any Session Would Have Repaid for Go'ng 

The fact that more than 6,000 teachers 
from all parts of Missouri assembled in one 
place in search of inspiration and help was in 
itself a source of inspiration. 

Almost any session with its thought-pro- 
voking addresses would have repaid one for 
going to the convention. 

The Saturday morning program partici- 











pated in by representatives from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and state colleges made 
one feel the dignity, seriousness and high 
purpose underlying the higher educational 
systems of the state. 

Deborah D. Weisel, Head of Art Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 


Memorable Meeting 
The St. Louis meeting was a good one. 
Departmental meetings afforded practical dis- 
cussions helpful to teachers in their indi- 
vidual fields. The addresses on the general 
programs were inspirational. The visit of 
General Foch to the association made this 

last meeting a memorable one. 
Christiana Hyatt, Department of Expres- 
sion, State Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 


Speakers Couldn’t Be Heard 

In the general meetings at St. Louis the 
women could not be heard and the men were 
heard with dificulty. While the speakers 
could be heard in the Odeon Saturday morn- 
inf, the time allotted to cach speaker was not 
sufficient,—the object seemed to be to ac- 
commodate as many speakers as possible in 
a limited time. 

The classical section was much better at- 
tended than usual. The program, in general, 
was better than usual. 

Norman Freudenberger, Head Department 

of Languages, State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri 





Attitude on County Unit Most Cheering 

The meeting which has just closed has, to 
my mind, been one of the most important 
sessions of the teachers since the establish- 
ment of the State Association. Being on the 
verge of the adoption of a new Constitution 
the thoughtful attention to the educa- 
tional clause in the constitution made the 
work of this meeting far reaching in_ its 
scope. 

The most cheering thing of the whole 
meeting was the attitude of the teachers in 
regard to the County Unit Bill. They are 
unanimously in their support of the bill and 
I never heard anyone express a doubt but 
that the measure would pass at the polls. 
This attitude of the teachers and their faith 
in the voters is the most hopeful thing we 
bave had in behalf of the country boys and 
girls within the past generation. 

L. E. Pummill, Department of Mathematics, 

State Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 
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Good, Nevertheless 

Whatever criticism one ought to feel about 
the acoustics of Convention Hall, sudden and 
unexpected changes in program, or the de- 
pressingly small total of business transacted 
by the House of Delegates, nevertheless it 
was good to be at the St. Louis meeting, if 
only to realize yourself one of the thousands 
and to feel a breath of professional pride, 
inspiring confidence in our own _ strength 
when once we all make up our minds what 
it is that we want. And, after all, in my 
opinion, that pride and that confidence are 
the consummation to be wished for and at- 
tained. 

Anna L. Blair, Department of Foreign 

Languages, State Teachers College, Spring- 

field, Missouri. 


SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO ASSEMB- 
LY OF DELEGATES 

The Assembly of Delegates is the repre- 
sentative body of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association. It hears and adopts reports 
of all committees, passes upon resolutions 
and receives the report of the executive com- 
mittee and that of the secretary-treasurer. 

The creation of this body has done much 
towards expediting the business of the As- 
sociation. Formerly, the business session was 
held during the closing hour of the general 
program which did not give sufficient time 
for the consideration of important matters. 
Often motions were passed and resolutions 
were adopted without the deliberation which 
they demanded. This has been changed and 
it will doubtless prove to be a decided advan- 
tage. 

The Assembly should convene on the day 
preceding the beginning of the general pro- 
gram of the Association. It should meet 
promptly and remain in session (meals and 
lodging alone excepted) until the business of 
the Association is transacted. This would 
give members an opportunity to attend some 
of the general sessions and department meet- 
ings. 

The chairman of each committee for which 
the constitution provides should be an ex- 
officio member of the Assembly of Delegates. 
This would provide for a representative of 
each committee to be present at the time the 
report is due and would also give the repre- 
sentative an opportunity to take part in the 
consideration of the same. 

The Association acted wisely in creating 
the Assembly of Delegates. The organiza- 
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tion is not perfect, but experience will sug- 
gest changes which should be made. 
R. H. EMBERSON. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 
University of Mo. 


SESSION MARKED WITH SERIOUS- 
NESS 

The recent session of the M. S. T. A. 
was marked with seriousness and earnestness. 
The gravity of the numerous problems press- 
ing for solution in every phase of education 
was keenly felt and reflected in the associa- 
tion’s proceedings. It was realized that 
American democracy is being tested as never 
before and that we must look to our public 
schools as the refining furnace to furnish the 
stabilizing influences and produce a citizen- 
ship which will function adequately to-mor- 
row. 

The United States has the greatest per 
cent of illiteracy of any great nation and this 
must be wiped out. Proper American ideals 
must be set up and made universal. Con- 
formity to these ideals must be secured. 

The state will have fallen short of her full 
duty until she has done everything possible 
within her power to bring every boy and 
girl into his or her just heritage. She will 
not have done this until opportunities for 
obtaining an elementary and secondary edu- 
cations have been placed within reach of all. 
One key note which ran through the entire 
program was to the effect that not much 
improvement can be expected in rural edu- 
cation until this state gets a differe>t unit ot 
administration for taxation and control. 

The schools are not supplying the _indi- 
vidual’s needs sufficiently. The curriculum 
should supply the child with the things need- 
ed in his development when he needs them, 
and as much as he needs and no more. Any 
starvation, over-stuffing or _ ill-digesting 
scheme is not a wholesome diet. 

The standards of the teaching profession 
need to be raised. We have not a satis- 
factory code of ethics; salary schedules should 
he based upon training, experience, and 
teaching skill rather than upon the grade in 
which one teaches, whether elementary or 
secondary. Teachers should be encouraged 
to do that type of work for which they are 
best suited by nature and nurture. Above all 
teachers need to be rededicated to a life of 
service. 

C. B. Hudson, State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
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Fighting the White Plague in Missouri 
W. E. 


A man asked me a few days ago what I 
thought about the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, I answered him, “the Parent-Teacher 
Association is an organization that can do an 
unlimited amount of good if it has a definite 
program and a few leaders with the nerve 
to carry out that program.” That will ap- 
ply to any organization, association, or so- 
ciety, or whatever you wish to call it. That 
is why the Missouri Tuberculosis Association, 
organized in 1911 by its excellent leader, Dr. 
W. McN. Miller, has accomplished the aston- 
ishing things herein enumerated. That is 
why the people who have sold seals and 
bought seals year after year have continued 
to support the Tuberculosis Association since 
its inception. And, because it has a bigger 
and better program for next year, we are go- 
ing to support it this year. 

What is the program? It is more than you 
can swallow at one time. For instance, we 
have found that the Association has grown 
sufficiently strong in its effectiveness in 
reaching out over the State that local organi- 
zations need to be urged. That has been 
experimental. It is now a fact that local so- 
cieties can do a great work. Lafayette 
County has a Tuberculosis Society to do clin- 
ical, tuberculosis and nutritional work. John- 
son County has a Committee which looks 
after tuberculosis and school nurse service. 
Cass County Tuberculosis Association has 
demonstrated Community Service in carrying 
out part of the new Physical Education Act. 
It is financing the Health Crusade Program 
in all of the schools in the county this year; 
it is holding a health poster contest in all 
of the schools; it is doing other work at its 
own expense. Every Missourian who is in- 
terested in health knows what a splendid 
thing was done in Greene County. There are 
many other local societies in the cities like 
St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Col- 
umbia, that are striving and working to drive 
out the dreaded disease and bring in a reign 
of good health. There should be local organi- 
zations in other parts of the State. Each or- 
ganization should be closely affiliated with 
the State Association. 

Secondly, the School Health Crusade has 
proved to be beneficial beyond expectations. 
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The demand for the material became so great 
last year that the expense to the State Asso- 
ciation in supplying the material nearly bank- 
rupted the Association. But the faith was 
kept. And we are marching on. The Health 
Crusade should be officially adopted as a part 
of the course in hygiene in our schools, ana 
the boards of education should pay for the 
material. That is for the Association to en- 
courage and bring about. To do that work 
is ahead for the right man in the right place. 
The Health Poster contest must not be drop- 
ped. Its power of driving home the leading 
facts and rules of health is too strong to 
permit us to drop it from our school work. 

Thirdly, the Physical Education Act which 
was recently made a law in Missouri needs 
encouragement. We have a State Director. 
There should be county directors. The State 
Director must “see that all rules and regula- 
tions relating to physical education, health 
habits, school sanitation and playground ac- 
tivities and athletics are carried out,” ac- 
cording to article 3 of section 1. It is prob- 
able that no man justly deserves more praise 
for the passage of that bill than does 
Dr. Miller, who heads the Association. 
To carry out the provisions of the law, the 
State Director will need assistance for along 
time to come. The State Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation has been carrying on part of the work 
which this law encourages. 

Fourthly, there is going to be a Constitu- 
tional Convention to draft a Constitution for 
Missouri. That draft should be a twentieth 
century document in every respect. It should 
plan for the future. We need men in the 
Convention who will see that provisions are 
made for looking after the health of all of 
us. The State Association must be willing 
to help in every way that will be of interest 
to good health. 

Courses in Sanitary Engineering, Public 
Health, Public Health Nursing, and a Short 
Course in Medicine for a Baccalaureate De- 
gree, are needed in our State University. 
Only a short time ago a large city in Mis- 
souri tried to find a health expert. The sal- 
ary offered was $5000 a year. One man was 
found who could qualify but he asked $10,000 
a year. That city still does not have a man 
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for the place. We need more men who can 
qualify and are willing to engage in the 
work as a profession. The State Insurance 
Department may be used in the conservation 
of life along with the duties it now performs. 
The rural communities need rural inspectors. 
But there are so many things to be done. 
And all of these things which are enumerated 
here are in the program of the Missouri State 
Tuberculosis Association. Is it not a big 
one? Isn’t it worth while? 

There is not a teacher in the State of Mis- 
souri who should fail to give the program 
which Dr. Miler has outlined her hearty ap- 
proval and strong support. Every teacher 
may do three things: see that her pupils ob- 
serve health rules; convince the citizens of 
the necessity of their financial and moral 
support; and sell Christmas Seals to help fi- 
nance the Association. Every man owes it 
to himself, his family, and his friends, to en- 
courage and support financially, an organiza- 
tion that is reducing year by year the 
chances for White Plague. We open our 
eyes and throw up our hands in holy horror 
at the number of men killed in war (and we 
do rightly) but we wink at_ tuberculosis, 
many, many times while it kills 150000 peo- 
ple every year for us. From 60 per cent to 
90 per cent of us are exposed now to the dis- 
ease. One out of ten of us will die with the 
disease if we do not fight. At present, and 
it is on an average, 400 people are dying to- 
day, 17 are dying this hour, one is dying 
every 34% minutes, from tuberculosis. Have 
you any fighting blood in you? If so, you 
do not have to go to war with a gun, just 
shoot tuberculosis with prevention. Every 
progressive doctor preaches prevention. They 
know that a common sense measure of pre- 
vention saves a life in time. 

Probably you have been asking yourself 
what has been done with all of the money 
which we have raised since 1911. That is a 
fair question. You probably remember having 
read that Missouri Tuberculosis Association 
began active work in 1911. Tha. ‘s right. It 
did. But it had to spend mos\ ot 1fs- money 
trying to educate us to buy and sell more 
seals to raise more money. We did not sup- 
port it strongly enough to enable Dr. Miller, 
the organizer, to do anything of great im- 
portance in the early years. But we finally 
began to recognize the Association and its 
purposes. Since that time the program as 
mapped out by Dr. Miller has been com- 
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pleted. He has accomplished more than we 
believed he could. 

In glancing over a Christmas Seals Circu- 
lar published by the State Association for 
1916, I notice that five important things were 
proposed. First the Association advocated 
the “taking of such action as will lead to the 
calling of a State Constitutional Convention 
which alone can enable State and counties to 
provide funds for the maintenance of the tu- 
berculosis hospitals for advanced cases oi 
consumption which are provided for by law.” 
Second, “to provide for more efficient and 
better rural school supervision and therewith 
secure better sanitary conditions of rural 
schools and their outbuildings.” Third, to 
enable counties to provide for health officers. 
Fourth, to authorize city boards of education 
to establish and maintain schools for tuber- 
cular children. Fifth, to establish a Health 
Day and provide for its observance in out? 
public schools. These things have been re- 
alized. And, that is not all. 

Many compaigns of publicity through the 
pres sand free literature have educated us to 
fight for better health. Thousands of sufferers 
from tuberculosis have been consulted and 
treated. Their families have been relieved in 
many many instances. Health surveys of 


school children have been made along with 
the study and reports of their home condi- 


tions. The teaching of health to children 
through their active participation in health 
habits has been successfully conducted. Phy- 
sical examination of school children have 
been made, school nurses provided, and open 
air schools established. A very important 
thing has been done in providing health edu- 
cation for teachers in our State Teachers’ 
College and in our teachers’ training classes. 
Dr. Miller has further assisted in and se- 
cured the passage of many laws which hav 
made for betterment of our health conditions 
in Missouri. Some of those laws are: Laws 
providing for county tuberculosis hospitals 
and visiting nurse service and the disinfec- 
tion of contaminated dwellings; Laws to se- 
cure sanitary conditions in our zinc mines; 
Laws that reorganized the State department 
of Health and secured county deputy Stat« 
health commissioners; Laws which provide 
for inspection and examination of public 
schools of Missouri. 
The death rate from 
creased nearly 50 per cent since 1911. 
were 155 deaths from _ tuberculosis 


tuberculosis has de- 
There 


per 
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100,000 in 1911; there were 105 in 1920. The 
large number of 5113 people died of tuber- 
culosis in Missouri in 1911, but with the per- 
sistent efforts and ‘sacrifices of the people 
who have labored in the good fight have 
reduced that number to 3592 in 1920. Judging 
from the curve of the graph line based on 
the fall in the death rate since 1911, we can 
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reduce the death rate to a very very small 
figure in the next ten years. 

The fight against the White Plague has 
been on for ten years. Let us keep up the 
fight by selling seals to finance the Associa- 
tion while it works in its worthy cause. Can 
you? Will you? 








Department of 


Child Hygiene and School 


and Home Sanitation 
Conducted by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association 
W. McN. Miller, M. D., Editor 








OBJECTIVES AND AIMS OF THE MIS- 
SOURI TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION 
In other ways and at other times, from 
one or other point of view, what the Mis- 
souri Tuberculosis Association with the co- 
operation of local tuberculosis societies has 
done, has been made known before. State 
departments and institutions, public and par- 
ochial schools, county health officers and 
city health departments, national, state and 
local volunteer health and educational or- 
ganizations, the Missouri press and moving 
theatres, state and local women’s 
clubs and organizations, have participated. 
The great aim of the State Association, 
everlastingly proclaimed throughout the last 
ten years of its activities, has been to sup- 


picture 


press tuberculosis; its work, to conduct a cru- 
sade against the disease; its object, to pro- 
mote health and economic welfare in all Mis- 
souri. 

The tuberculosis death-rate in Missouri has 
been reduced one-third in the last ten years; 
the capital equivalence of the lives saved 
from tuberculosis in the year 1920 (1911 
wage scale and prices) is over twelve million 
dollars; the State has come to hold first 
place in the relative reduction of the tubercu- 
losis death-rate. 

However, with this let us not sit quies- 
cent. We cannot—dare not—sit with hands 
folded in snug contentment with what we 
have doue. Much remains to do. In the 
year 1920, in Missouri, nearly 3,600 lives were 
claimed by tuberculosis. The enemy always 


oe 
is in action on the firing-line, with morale 
never lessened by his losses. The annual 
death-rate still remains 105 to the 100,000 
population, the annual money loss still nearly 
$25,000,000. In the rank of 22 
states, 1915- 1820, in respect to the tubercu- 
losis death-rate, Missouri still stands 12th, 
risen from the 15th place in 1915. We still 
have goals to strive for, honors to achieve. 

How shall the Association proceed further 
to extend its welfare of the 
state and its people 
health and prosperity? 
its aims, its objectives 

In the past through the 
the public health consciousness—and 
science—which it has stimulated, 
been enacted and efforts 
their enforcement, and increased 
state appropriations of funds to support 
health and health educational departments 
and institutions have been made. Volun- 
tarily supported and administered state-wide 
and local demonstration health programs have 
been instituted and later officially institution- 
alized. 

Through the 


registration 


service for the 
that they 
What 


may have 


now shall be 


development of 
con- 
laws have 
have been made to 


inaugurate 


passage of legislative bills 
providing for the feorganization of the 
methods of administration of the state health 
department and county public health service 
and with the organization of a division of 
child hygiene in the state board of health, 
provision has been made for the health wel- 
fare of the child from prenatal to school age. 
With the enactment of the physical educa- 
tion bill provision is made for the health 
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supervision of the school child, say from six 
to eighteen years. From this latter age on- 
ward throughout adolescence and adulthood 
no legal provision for health work, other 
than quarantine against contagious diseases, 
has been made legally to enable a local 
county or municipal community to take steps 
to promote the health and physical welfare 
of its people. 

From the point of view of the interests 
and welfare of the state and local commu- 
nity, no child, no adult, that he may become 
and continue an efficient serving citizen unit, 
should lack health attendance because of the 
lack of personal financial means wherewith 
to secure it. Health should be to him as 
attainable by right as is fresh air and pure 
water. The conditions to assure him health 
should not be denied him, for health is the 
first consideration for efficiency. 

Personal inattention to one’s health be- 
cause of immaturity or ignorance of the in- 
dividual is excusable, but the nation, the state, 
the local community cannot rightly and just- 
ly claim indulgence from fulfilling its obliga- 
tions to make the means to health univer- 
sally obtainable. Such inattention is inex- 
cusable. 

In Missouri as in other states there are 
many people in rural communities and in 
local industrial centers with many resident 
people living under the border-line of pov- 
erty or even well above it who lack the means 
to buy health attendance or to whom it is 
not available. In such communities there 
may be dearth of physicians, dentists or 
nurses; insufficient or not easily attainable 
hospital facilities; lack of medical diagnostic 
laboratories and sanitary inspection; need of 
dispensaries and clinics; want of opportunity 
for periodical health examination; uncertainly 
available supply of fresh vaccines and serums 
and other preparations for the diagnosis and 
prevention of contagious diseases; unorgan- 
ized opportunity and means for physical 
recreation and entertainment; no meeting 
place convenient and adapted to the use of 
committees or personal conferences of ad- 
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ministrative health and school officers or of 
representatives of volunteer health and health 
educational agencies serving in an auxiliary 
or advisory capacity. 

All of these facilities, services, opportuni- 
ties are attainable to the people resident in 
the large commercial wealthy cities but are 
not generally available to the people of the 
lesser cities, towns and rural communities of 
the state. To make them attainable to the 
people of the counties of the state at their 
will by legislative action in the passage of an 
enabling act which shall provide for partial 
state support is the new objective of the 
State Association. 

This new and immediate objective, when at- 
tained, will provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of County Health Centers where 
anyone who applies may be advised where 
and how and at what reasonable cost the 
health service of which they stand in need 
may be secured. 

This health center plan does not imply 
“State medicine,” is not “health insurance.” 
It will promote professional health service 
whether rendered by practitioners or by 
health officers, whether remunerated for by 
private fees or adequate salaries paid by the 
public. 

The plan does not contemplate forcing any 
kind of service, or any service, on anybody. 
It will provide facilities for more adequate 
scientific medical and surgical treatment and 
nursing care,more hospitals and dispensaries, 
more general utilization of laboratory aids in 
diagnosis and treatment—all at the command 
and to the service of the local practitioner. It 
will promote his interests and make him 
more effective. It will discourage and pre- 
vent the activities of charlatans and quacks. 

Further and more detailed information as 
to the plan may be had in the article “An 
Epoch-making Health Bill” in the “Journal 
of the Missouri State Medical Association” 
for June, 1920. A leaflet reprint of the article 
—an editorial review—may be had on request 
made: to the Missouri Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 706 Pontiac Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Test of Civiliessinn 


Address delivered to the General Session of the M. S. T. A. by Sam A. Baker, 
November 3, 1921 


In the hills of life, so says a Missouri 
author, there are two trails—one leads to the 
higher sunlit fields where those who journey 


as they go look ever afar and the light lin- 
gers long after the sun is down; the other 
leads to lower grounds where those who 
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Victrola 
* 


Both are Sothern and Marlowe 


When you hear the Sothern-Marlowe Victor Records you hear the 
true expression of the art that has enthralled America and England, 
precisely as they have given it to thousands of their delighted audiences. 

Incomparable Victor recordings now make that mastery of art the 
world’s heritage forever. The Edwin Booths and Coquelins are now 
mere traditions. The work of these great artists of to-day will live 
always,—matchless models of interpretation for Teachers and Students 
of English Literature, the Drama, and Elocution; Shakespeare and 
Literary Clubs; Lawyers, Judges and all persons interested 
in the Cultural Arts. 


Sothern and Marlowe Records 


Announced to date: List Price 


Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part | 74662 $1.75 
Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part II 74663 1.75 
The Merchant of Venice— (1) Shylock’s 

Speech (2) The Mercy Speech 74673 1.75 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part I 74699 1.75 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part Il 74700 1.75 


Other selections to be announced soon 


Have you a copy of ‘The Victrola in 
Correlation with English and American 
Literature?’’ It is yours for the asking. 

For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE" Educational Department 
t» eetene Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! Camden, New Jersey 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
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travel as they go look constantly over their 
shoulders with eyes of dread and the shadows 
gather long before the day is done. You 
and I my friends, and all of us are travel- 
ing one or the other of these trails. If on 
the lower trail, we walk with unseeing eyes, 
with lowered head and drooping shoulders, 
we see none of nature’s beautlies; the clear 
sky and twinkling stars are not visible. Life 
is an unending night. We dread the contact 
with problems of the day. We dread the 
comradeship of our fellows and dread the 
final meeting with our God. If on the sunlit 
trail, we walk with head erect, with shoulders 
thrown back; we see the clear sky, the burn- 
ing stars, we hear the music throated birds 
that entrance the listening air, we smell the 
perfumed zephyrs as they sigh, we see and 
rejoice at the budding flowers, the sparkling 
streams, the light and shadows of the grand 
old wood. The rocks of despair no longer 
hurt our feet, the dust of indifference no 
longer envelopes us, the mud of antagonism 
no longer mars our progress. We see beauty 
everywhere, our hearts are free from hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness. With con- 
fidence in the great and all-wise Being whose 
children we are, we turn always at the com- 
mand of duty and add to the sum total of 
civilization by taking up our duties resolved 
to do our best to live up to .our great in- 
heritance, for 

“We walk in a world where no man reads 
The riddle of things that are, 

From the tiny fern in the valley’s heart 

To the light of the largest star.” 


“We know that the struggle of life is hard 
And that silence of death is deep, 

As we fall and rise on the tangled way 
That leads to the gates of sleep.” 


“Yet we lift our weary feet and strive 
Through the mire and mist to grope, 
And find a ledge on the mount of faith 
In the morning land of hope.” 


Our morning land of hope for present pur- 
poses is in ministering to the needs and wants 
of man so as to make for their happiness, 
uplift and betterment in preparation to meet 
the test of civilization. 

Human life is a recurring series of needs 
and desires which multiply with growth, 
change with character, and vary with every 
varying condition of man and society. Many 
years ago, man was content to move from 


place to place in an ox-cart; today he wants 
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an aeroplane. At one time in our existence 
a pine knot served us well enough for heat; 
today we want a furnace and even tempera- 
ture all over the house. We once were sat- 
isfied with a tallow candle for light; today 
we want the electric light with a switch in 
every room and a push button at the head 
of the bed and at the side of the door. In 
the early settlement days of this great coun- 
try, our forefathers considered themselves 
fortunate if a spring or stream of 
water could be found within a mile of the 
clearing; today we grumble if we have to 
step into the next room in order to reach th« 
drinking fountain. Some _ generations back 
our ancestors were satisfied with mere exist- 
ence—now we realize that 


small 


“He who merely is may be a dull insensate 
hind, 


But he who knows is in himself divine.” 


Civilization is known and estimated by the 
number and character of its wants. It is the 
part of education to determine the character 
of these wants. 

We have had our 
powers of the past. 
tion have been repeated times we know not 
how many. Egypt with her arts and sciences, 
her pyramids and her monuments boasted 
of a wonderful civilization, but what is she 
now—only a dim memory on the horizon of 
events. Her civilization was builded upon a 
shaky foundation. The minds of her people 
were perverted, the intellect of her children 
abused. She failed to meet the test. Civili- 
zation is a growth, not a disintegration. 
Greece, lovely Greece, in the language of 
Judge Story, the land of scholars and the 
nurse of arms, where sister republics in fair 
processions chanted the praises of liberty and 
the gods; where and what is she? For 2,000 
years the oppressor has ground her to the 
earth. Her arts are no more. She fell not 
when the mighty were upon her. She fell 
conquered by her factions and by the hands 
of her own people. She failed to meet the 
test in the preparation of her young for the 
duties and responsibilities of life. Rome, re- 
publican Rome, whose light gleamed in the 
rising and setting sun is no more. More 
than eighteen centuries have mourned over 
the loss of her empire. She failed to meet 
the test. She failed to gain a real knowledge 
of life. Selfhood, the desire to fathom the 
meaning of life is the most constant and uni- 


lesson from the world 
Experiments in civiliza- 
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versal of human longings. Sphered about by 
the infinite spaces of the universe, it yearns 
to comprehend what and where it is. It 
sends its thought to the farthest star that 
watches the night and thunder speeds it 
down the unsounded void to search un- 
weariedly for the answer of the baffling, in- 
sistent riddle of life. 

Intellect guides the world. It gives us 
higher ideals and nobler aims. It sees what 
will be and thus uplifts the beholder. It 
opens the door of the soul and helps one to 
feel that life is real, life is earnest. The 
lower animals are born with an almost com- 
plete adaptation to life’s functions. The colt 
stands when only a few hours old and at 
three years will do almost all it can ever do 
With the human infant destined to the high- 
est degree of intelligence, everything must be 
learned from the beginning —how to aid and 
direct, how to guide and assist, how to make 
every experience one more link in the chain 
of educational processes and finally how to 
so round out his career as to make him help- 
ful and useful to society is the one great 
problem of the age. 

Yes, the test of civilization is found in the 


degree of education accorded the people. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may be 
as to how we may accomplish this end, we 
know that childhood is the time. 

“No change in childhood’s early day, 

No storm that raged, no thought that ran, 
But leaves its mark upon the clay 
Which slowly hardens into man.” 

We appropriate money for almshouses. 
penitentiaries and courts of justice far more 
than is spent on the education of children 
Our time, our energies, our money should bx 
spent on the right training of our children. 
Feed a pauper today and the same pauper is 
just as hungry tomorrow. The only way says 
Pestalozzi to help people is to teach them to 
help themselves. 


“Better guide well the young than restrain 
them when old, 

For the voice of time wisdom is calling, 

*Tis good to rescue the fallen, but 

Better to keep them from falling. 


“Better to close up the places of vice and of 
crime 

Than restrain from dungeon and galley, 

Better put a strong fence on top of the cliff 
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Three Years Residence Course—ABSOLUTELY 
Chiropractic taught. 


For free literature and full particulars address 


800-1100 Brady Street, 





The Largest and Oldest School of Chiropractic in the World 





The Palmer School of Chiropractic 
Chiropractic Fountain Head—Davenport, lowa, U. S. A. 


Presided over by B. J. Palmer, D.C., Ph.C., the son of the discoverer of the Science. 


Over Three Thousand Students in actual Daily Attendance. A faculty of Twenty Seven trained men 
anc women devote all their time to their school work. 
NO CORRESPONDENCE COURSE—Only STRAIGHT 


CHIROPRACTIC I8 NOW LEGALLY RECOGNIZED IN TWENTY-ONE STATES AND MANY 
COUNTRIES AND THE DEMAND FOR TRAINED MEN AND WOMEN FAR EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY. 


The Palmer School of Chiropractic 


Chiropractic Fountain Head 





DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S&S. A. 
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Than an ambulance down in the valley.” 

The real aim of all educational activities is 
to produce not parasites nor vultures but 
rather citizens with the spirit of the twenti- 
eth century; citizens who are keen and alert, 
with regard to all community interests and 
who not for gain or preferment alone, but 
in the spirit of helpfulness are willing to 
render service to their community and their 
fellow men. 

The schools are the principal sources of 
educational training. We spent last year in 
the United States for education about $920,- 
000,000 but spent for non-essentials $22,645,- 
000,000. In Missouri we _ spent about 
$35,000,000. The state apportioned this year 
$4,461,550 to the schools of the State. 
$2,040,050 of this went to districts maintain- 
ing high schools. $1,522,500 went to the ru- 
ral districts. Our educational efforte in Dis- 
tricts having high schools have been along 
twentieth century lines, but the rural districts 
have not fared so well. 

Education is the test of civilization. History 
shows that it is exceedingly dangerous to en- 
courage class distinctions. This is exactly 
what we are doing when we neglect to give 
to the children in the open country the same 
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School Annuals 


Require a 
High Degree of Skill 
and Intelligence in 
their Printing. 











Only the best equipped shops, 
manned by experienced and com- 
petent workmen, can insure you 
the best results. 


“WE KNOW HOW” 
Write us 


Missouri Printing & Publishing Co. 
Mexico, Mo. 


Printers of 
“The School and Community 
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No. 29—Semi-Steel Desk 


ment in Strength and Sanitation 


KANSAS CITY, 





A Desk Representing the Highest Develop- 


No. 32 Plate Steel Desks 

Moulthrop Movable Adjustable Chair 
Desks 

The “A-O” (All-in-One) “Adjusted” 
Chair Desk, 

No. 34 and 17 Table Arm Students’ 
Chairs 

The Celebrated Kewaunee Labora- 
tory, Manual Training and Domes- 
tic Arts Furniture. 


In fact, the Largest, Most Com- 
plete and Up-To-Date Stock of 
School, Laboratory, Auditorium and 
Play Ground Equipment and School 
Supplies in the Middle West from 
which to make immediate deliveries 
of your orders. 


If it is for the schools, we have it. 
Send us your orders. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


WATERBURY HEATERS, 
CLOSETS and FOUNTAINS 


Superior School Supply Company 
1529-31-33-35 Walnut Street, 


MISSOURI 








——— 
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educational opportunities given to the child- 
ren in town. There should be no north, no 
south, no east, no west to education—no dis- 
tinction between urban and rural advantages. 
A double standard in education is undemo- 
cratic and un-American. Justice and equality 
is the foundation stone of our Government. 
Justice, therefore, demands that every boy 
and girl in Missouri, regardless of urban or 
rural residence, be given an opportunitv to 
begin the work of manhood and womanhood 
unhampered by the lack of educational train- 
ing. 

We have urged the boys and girls to stay 
on the farms and become better farmers than 
their fathers and but until these 
boys and girls can get a square deal and be 
given the same educational advantages as 
their town cousins, they are not going to 
stay. 

Production is one of the safe-guards of 
civilization and the farmers are the producers. 
The food we eat, the clothes we wear are 
procured directly or indirectly through their 
efforts. If they should ever stop working, 


mothers, 
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the Lord help us! the famine in the days of 
Joseph would be a passing incident compared 
to the suffering that would result. 


“While we sing the praises of the man be- 
hind the gun 

And the books are ful! of wonders of the 

things that he has done, 

And there comes a sort of quiver in the flag 

that’s waving high 

And we sorter want to holler when the boys 

go marching by. 

But when the shoutin’s over and the fightin’s 

done somehow, 

We find ourselves dependin’ on the man be- 

hind the plow.” 

If we are depending on the man behind 
the plow, then let’s give him a chance to at 
least lay the foundation for his children at 
home. 


Yes, our civilization has met the test when 
our boys and girls throughout this State and 
this Nation all have equal opportunities to 
have at least a four year high school training 
at home. 








Items of Interest 2 | | 





The Gentry County Plan for Rural School 
Improvement 1921-1922 

The following is a reprint of a folder is- 
sued to school-teachers and school officers 
in Gentry County by County Superintendent 
Earle C. Duncan. It contains many valuable 
suggestions and marks a live 
county superintendent leading a live group of 
teachers in a live county.—Ed. 

The Gentry County Plan 


incidently 


began at the 


in Albany, Mo., 1921. 
asked to 

while 
county. 


August meeting held 
The teachers in attendance were 
write a list of improvements worth 
and needed in the schools of the 
The results of the questionnaire were tabu- 
lated and divided into Major and Minor 
groups and a plan of approval worked out. 
Plan of Approval 

When a school has made three Major and 

two Minor improvements it will be classed 





W. J. HAWKINS, Manager 


write for enrollment blank AT ONCE. 





THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Call on us to fill mid-year vacancies. 


field and give officials immediate service. 


Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis 


We are at the center of the educational 


Teachers who will be available should 
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a “Better School” for that year and a certifi- 
cate of approval wil be granted by the Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools. The school 
may be approved each succeeding year by 
making additional improvements. Any school 
in the county is eligible to become a “Better 
School” and when a school has made the 
necessary improvements the teacher is urged 
to certify a list of the improvements made 
since school closed last spring. If the re- 
quirements are satisfactorily met a certificate 
of approval will be granted at once. 
Major Improvements (Three Required) 
1. Better Library. Additional books must 
be added to the amount of $10 in schools 
having over 150 books; $15 in schools having 
between 100 and 150 books; and $20 in 
schools having less than 100. These books 
must be in addition to free text-books. 
2. Better playground. At least two pieces 
of playground equipment must be added. t 
This should be home made apparatus. Excel- =< 
lent home made equipment may be seen at Manufactured by 
Albany, King City, Stanberry, Ford City, ome 
” ey tellin McFall West Sagor, Lone Star, Ohe AMERICAN Crayon COMPANY 
Shepherd, Gentry, Star and Prairie Flower. ee ee ee Oee 
3. Better water supply. Over half of the 








If you are interested in College Courses in 


MUSIC 


Write for a copy of the October Bulletin of the 


Northwest Missouri 


Teachers College 
Maryville 


It tells you of the two-year Course for Supervisors of Music, the 
completion of which carries with it an Elementary Life 
Teachers’ Certificate. 


Address 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President, or 
W. A. RICKENBRODE, Registrar, 
Maryville, Mo. 
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schools have sanitary drinking fountains. 
These may be installed for $7.00 to $15.00. 

4. Better heating and ventilating system. 
About forty schools are supplied with some 
improved system. A regular system may be 
added for $65 to $150. A jacket will cost 
about $10.00. 

5. Hot lunch. About ten schools in the 
county will have hot lunch this year. The 
equipment necessary -can be added for a few 


Pe If properly equipped, there is no fac- 

6. Junior Red Cross Program. The school tor in the world today =e potent in 
must be a member chapter and carry on the the building of good citizenship than 
county program for the Juniors. the school. 

7. Better lighting. Cross-lighting should 
be remedied and can be done at a small cost Every School Must Have materials, 
in most cases. _ This is important. supplies and equipment—“the tools of 

8. Better seating. Chairs should be install- ie echecle”. These wil be neniet 


ed in most of the smaller schools and new ry . 
single desks in the larger schools. periodically for replacement, expansion, 


9. Community meetings. At least four etc. 
community meetings must be held and a copy 
of each program mailed to this office. Have your buying jnformation at 

10. Better building. Redecorating interior hand now. 
or exterior. 

11. Better building. Building cloak room Send for our Catalogs. 
or work room. 


12. Better teachers. If present teacher is Complete Equipment Service 














If-- Schoolroom Equipment 
Registers, R ds, P , Maps, 
In Your Cotton ae ee re 


Duck Window 
Shades — neat 


YOU WANT Agriculture, Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, etc. 

QUALITY MANUALS 

SERVICE Agriculture, Physical Geography, 


Physics 
CATALOGS SENT TO SCHOOL 
PRICE MEN UPON REQUEST 














Write Today to the Our Missouri representative is MR. T. L. KNIGHT, 
5508 Central Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. mares WEICE === 


SPICELAND, IND. W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers, importers and Exporters of 
P. S.—We make the Roller and Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 
Folding Styles 1516 Orleans Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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re-employed, attendance at summer school is 
necessary; if a new teacher is employed bet- 
ter qualifications are required. 

13. Better teacher. Professional reading. 
Must do Reading Circle work and read at 
least one professional and one current event 
magazine. 

14. Better Method of Teaching. The Pro- 
ject, Problem, Socialized Recitation, Super- 
vised Study or some other good plan must be 
groups and a plan of aproval worked out. 
followed and reports made to this office. 

15. Better Co-operation with Parents. A 
better school club or Parent-Teachers’ club 
must be organized, and copies of four pro- 
grams approved at this office. 

Minor Improvements (Two Required) 

1. Flag. A flag of suitable size must be 
properly hung in the front of the room. This 
flag should not be larger than 3x5 feet. 

2. Teach Current Events. Bust be taught 
at least one period each week during the 
regular period fgr language, history, geog- 
raphy or reading. It is advisable to have it 
with each class a full month in order to have 
ample time for teaching the several subjects. 
The Literary Digest, New York; Current 
Events, 5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago; and 
the Pathfinder, Pathfinder Pub. Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; a St. Joseph or Kansas City 
Daily; and the home paper are recommended 
for teaching current events. 

3. Better Pictures. A school must add at 
least one suitable picture in good frame. Se- 
lect a reproduction of some famous picture. 

4. Dust Prevention. School must oil floor 
or use sweeping compound. If sweeping 
compound was used last year, the use of oil 
this year is considered an improvement. 

5. Better Maps. A set of maps must be 
added. 

6. Better Toilets. 
pits and be screened. 
7. Sand Table. 
8. Better Reference. 
meet this requirement provided 

contains 150 books. 

9. Music Appreciation. A standard talking 
machine and at least 20 suitable records. List 
of records must be approved. 

10. Globe. The school must have a good 
globe. Price will range from $1.00 to $10.00. 

11. Song Books. Twice 55 Community 
Songs, C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston; and 
the Golden Book of Favorite Songs, Hall 
and McCreary, Chicago, are recommended 


Toilets must have deep 


An encyclopedia will 
the library 
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SCHOOL ANNUALS 


Madein the 
Largest and Best 
Equipped Art Studio_ 
Photo-Gallery and — 
Photo-Engraving Shop 
in Missouri. 


WRITE US FOR 
PARTICULARS 


Barnes-Crosby Co. 


OF MISSOURI 
HO} LOCUST ST. Re LOUIS, M2 


for both school and community singing. 
12. Better Window Shades. 
13. Individual Towels and Wash 
14. Thermometer and Clock. 
15. Reading Chartes and Flash Cards. 
16. Better Blackboard. Installing slate will 
meet this requirement. 
Wanted: Costless Improvements 
We hear a great deal about the need of 
money for the improvement of our schools, 
and it is the truth that we hear. But are 
we not sometimes in danger of forgetting 
that, with a given amount of money, some 
schools are much better than others? In 
other words, do we not need to inquire what 
ways there are of improving the schools that 
will not require additional expenditure of 
money?—Journal of Education. The preced- 
ing statement is important and states exactly 
what we are attempting to do under our 
“Better School” plan. Most of the improve- 
ments can be made without an additional ex- 
penditure of money. Any school in the 
county can meet the requirements for ap- 
proval by a proper expenditure of the funds 
on hands. Teachers are urged to cooperate 
with the patrons and pupils of the school in 
making their school a “Better School.” 


Basin. 
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Supt. S. J. Holloway of Versailies is bat- 
tling bravely with the situation brought up- 
on the school by the destruction of the 
school building recently by fire. The school 
though scattered over town wherever a room 
is to be had is progressing nicely and the 
community has already taken the necessary 
steps for the replacement of the building. 

Miss Jessie Burrall spoke at the general 
sessions of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held at Milwaukee on November Sth. 
Her subject was Education for Power. 

W.. W. Robertson of Oklahoma City is 
representing The Charles E. Merrill Company 
in Missouri. This company was formerly 
represented by Dr. H. S. Hartzog of St. 
Louis who is now with the J. B. Lipincott 
Company. 

Assistant Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld 
of Denver writes that the Tax Commission 
has increased the school levy of that city so 
as to add “a little over a million dollars to 
their budget.” The budget this year is about 
$800,000. 

Mr. John G. Merideth, principal of the high 
school at Moberly and popularly known 








The New Elson Readers 


William H. Elson, Author of “Elson Good English” 

Miss Lura E. Runkel, Principal Martin Pattison 
School, Superior, Wisconsin 

Miss Christine M. Keck, Head of Union Junior High 
School English, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


WHAT AND WHY? 


A thoroughgoing revision of the justly popular ELSON 
SERIES, in the light of after-war conditions and 
with the assistance of helpful suggestions from 
country-wide friends who have known and used the 
first edition. 


List Price 
ELSON READERS PRIMER ...............5.. $0.68 
ELSON READERS BOOK ONE ............... 72 
ELSON READERS BOOK TWO ........... oo at 
ELSON READERS BOOK THREE ............. -80 
ELSON READERS BOOK FOUR .............. .84 
ELSON READERS BOOK FIVE ............... -88 
ELSON READERS BOOK SIX ............... -92 
ELSON READERS BOOK SEVEN ............. .96 
ELSON READERS BOOK EIGHT ............. 1.00 


Write for complete descriptive folder and for 
information in regard to the ELSON-KECK 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURES—a three 
book series. 


Scott, Foresman & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
623 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


























From S. S. 
Headquarters 


Everything Your School Needs. 





Buy Your School Supplies 


Ready to Deliver Now 





WE 
Guarantee Deliveries 


Orders Promptly. “Our Products Must Make Good or We Will” 
Orders Taken Now, July delivery, September dating. 
Address School Supply Dept. B. 


National Wood Renovating Company 


Manufacturers and Jobbers School Supplies 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers “Casmire Process,” 
For the Sanitary Renovation of School Desks 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1426 Walnut St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


And Save 
Money 


Large Stocks enable Us to Fill 
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throughout the State was married on Novem- 
ber 24th to Miss Jeannett Bragg, teacher of 
Mathematics in the Mexico high school. 

Leslie G. Somerville, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Clearmont has been appoint- 
ed county superintendent of Nodaway county 
by Governor Hyde. Mr. Somerville has been 
one of the county’s most enterprising and 
successful teachers and is a worthy successor 
to Mr. Cooper. 

Benj. A. Cartwright has been appointed 
county superintendent of McDonald county. 
Mr. Cartwright for several years has been 
the successful superintendent of schools at 
Cassville, Missouri. He is a thorough going 
school man, and will soon take his place well 
toward the top among the ranks of progres- 
sive county superintendents. 

Supt. Clyde W. Akers is to be congratu- 
lated for having secured reduced fares to the 
St. Louis Convention. The B. R. & B. T. 
road which serves a large part of his county 
is not a member of the Southwestern Pas- 
senger Association and had not therefore 
acquiesced in the general agreement for 
special rates. Superintendent Akers by tak- 
ing the matter directly to the traffic manager 


of this road was able to get the concession 

The Sunflower is a neat four page paper 
published by the high school students of New 
Madrid. We are indebted to Supt. M. A. 
Shaw for having seen the initial number. 

The Barry County Teachers Association 
strongly endorsed the county unit bill and a 
state board of education for the election of 
a state superintendent of public schools. 

Supt. H. M. Aulsbury, of Campbell writes 
that they have organized a Parent-Teacher 
Association there and that his high school 
has an enrollment of 160 with over 50 tuition 
pupils. 

Prof. W. W. Parker, head of the English 
Department, at Warrensburg Teachers’ Col- 
lege was one of the speakers at a meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
held in Chicago, Nov. 24-26. 

Miss Grace Shepherd, of the Rural Educa- 
tion Department in Maryville Teachers Col- 
lege has recently been appointed secretary of 
the Department of Immigration Education, a 
newly created department of the N. E. A. 
Miss Shepherd was for several years treas- 
urer of the N. E. A. 




















Have you been too busy to take 
a Vacation this Summer? 


Special Winter Tourist Fares 


(October Ist, 1921, to April 30th, 1922; return limit May 3ist, 1922) 


To many Resort Points in the South and Southeast 
especially attractive for Winter Sojourn 


and 


All-Year Tourist Fares 


(REDUCED RATES) 


to several destinations in California and the Northwest, also to the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas, all renowned for their qualities so enticing and 


pleasurable to the Winter Tourist. Sufficient stopovers where desired. 


The Missouri Pacific Way Will Please! 


Detailed Information obtainable of any Ticket Agent; or 


Cc. L. STONE 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


‘MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
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S. E. Smith for some time superintendent 
of schools at Osceola and principal of the 
high school at Harrisonville has accepted a 
position in the Kirksville Teachers’ College. 
For the past two or three years Professor 
Smith has been taking work in the Peabody 
College for Teachers at Nashville. 

Dr. S. K. Fretwell, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, was a visitor at the State Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Fretwell began his teaching 
career in Missouri and still claims it as his 
home. At Teachers’ College he is Professor 
of extra-curicular activities. 

County Superintendent A. H. Cooper re- 
signed recently to accept a position in the 
Maryville Teachers College. Mr. Cooper has 
made a national reputation as county super- 
intendent of Nodaway county. His work 
there in vitalizing the rural curriculum has 
attracted many visitors from all over the 
United States and some from foreign coun- 
tries. He will make a valuable member of 
the College faculty. 

Doctor F. P. Graves, newly chosen Com- 
missioner of Education for the State of New 
York and President of New York University 
is a former Missourian, having taught for 








STATE OF MISSOURI 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 


Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 


Opportunities for specialization in Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
Grade and High School Teaching. 


A Modern Commercial Department. 

An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 
Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 
Fee in any department $12.50 for the term. 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 








Registration Free 


Having calls right along for well equipped teachers. 
mend fairly. Twelve associated Fisk Agencies. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


—OF— 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Investigate carefully Recom- 


J, A. DEVLIN, Manager 
1020 McGee St. 











TEACHERS NEEDED NOW! 


Enroll NOW For a Better Position 


CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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several years in the School of Education of 
the University of Missouri. 

Doctor M. G. Neale will be one of the in- 
structors in the summer term of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. This will be noted with 
pleasure by a number of Missouri School 
men who regretted his leaving M. U. for the 
more inviting position in the University of 
Minnesota. 

Former Missourians who are now in posi- 
tions of importance with book companies 
were frequently seen in the lobbies of the 
hotels at St. Louis during the Association. 
Among them were John Laidlaw, one of the 
owners of what was formerly the A. S. 
Barnes Publishing Company; J. N. Tankers- 
ley, manager of the Chicago office of The 
Macmillan Company; D. E. Barnes, manager 
of the Central United States Territory for 
the American Book Company and E. T. Al- 
len who directs the salesmen of the Chicago 
territory of the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

County Superintendent C. C. Carlstead, co- 
operating with the county agent of Chariton 
County had a very successful roundup in that 
county on November 10, 11 and 12. Thous- 
ands of people attended the various meeting 
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at Keytesville and the displays of farm pro- 
ducts and school work were of the most 
creditable quality and quantity. 

Geo. T. Porter, has resigned the superin- 
tendency at Harrisburg to accept a position 
as representative of the Houghton Mifflin 
Publishing Company. 


THE NOBLEST STUNT 

The teacher’s is the noblest stunt a mortal 
can pursue; and yet today we see her hunt 
for something else to do. She loves her high 
uplifting trade, and quits it with a sigh, but 
she can’t live on what she’s paid, cannot af- 
ford to die. For years she studies night and 
day, to qualify to teach; and we behold her 
on her way, and say she is a peach. We hand 
her nosegays when they’re cheap, and call her 
Butter-cup, and say the blessed schoolmarms 
keep our bulwarks right side up. Without 
her this enlightened age would sadly be be- 
reft; she guards the priceless heritage our 
well-known fathers left. We hand her taffy 
witha spade, but when she makes complaint 
about the measly wage she’s paid, we sweat 
some blood and faint. We may confess to 
spendthrift ways, hold miser greed a crime; 





By Gerorc1a ALEXANDER, District 
the pupil. 


is extracted from his own life activities. 
Practical short methods are taught. 


A New Kind of Arithmetic 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Superintendent p 
Professor in Columbia University 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic is an entirely new kind of Arithmetic, essentially a textbook for 
Fifty per cent of the material is oral, seventy-five per cent is review. 
the pupil will study with interest and the teacher can teach with enthusiasm. 
Most of the lessons can be worked out by the pupil alone. 
Advance work is presented gradually and logically, interspersed with 


quantities of oral and written exercises and review. Three book series. 


Longmans, Green & Company, Publishers, 


2457 Prairie Ave., 


of Indianapolis Schools, and Joun Dewey, 


It is an Arithmetic 
The pupil’s number work 


CHICAGO 








MARTIN T. POPE, President 





Community Lyceums 


In continuous Talent Booking Service in Missouri since 1910. 
the Largest, Safest, and Best Lyceum business in the State. 
We always keep the quality higher than the price. 


THE COMMUNITY LYCEUM 


Making a plea for Better and Happier communities 


AURORA, MISSOURI 


Now operating 


Booking season now open. 


BUREAU 


L. O. WALCOTT, Secretary 
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but when the schoolmarm asks a raise we're 
tightwads every time. And so she’s going 
from the school to seek some other trade, to 
carve her way with some new tool, a cork- 
screw or a spade. She cannot thrive on nose- 
gays sweet, or flourish on hot air, for she 
must have a prune to eat, and decent clothes 
the wear. 

Walt Mason, in Kansas Teacher. 


Missouri farm heating systems number 
15,748 (or six per hundred farms) and of this 
number 10,771 are hot air, 3,020 hot water and 
1,957 steam furnaces, according to the mid- 
year 1921 survey by E. A. Logan and Jewell 
Mayes of the Missouri Co-operative Crop Re- 
porting Service. 

During the last few years there has been 
a growing demand for better and more mod- 
ern farm homes. In many counties wood fuel 
is getting scarce, and farmers are turning to 
furnaces. The hot air furnace has been more 
generally installed than all others combined. 

Nodaway county leads with 657 farm heat- 
ing plants, Jackson 634, Saline 542, Henry 
493, and Lafayette 420. Counties estimated 
to have less than one per hundred farms are 





THE 


NEW! 
IDEAL SPELLER 


By 
Edgar Lincoln Willard 
Frances Ward Richards 
Revised 192! 
MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC 
PEDAGOGICAL 
USABLE 
This New Speller meets the requirements 
of the most rigid tests when measured by 
pedagogical standards developed and ap- 
proved by recent investigations and studies. 
Ask 
For further information if interested in an 
up to date Speller. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Incorporated 
Educational Publishers 
1922 Calumet Avenue 

CHICAGO 


Successors to 
THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 














Wilkinson’s New National 


Agricultural Series 


By JOHN W. WILKINSON, A. M. 
Department of Agriculture and University of Louisiana 


1 Page HISTORY AND DIVISIONS OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

2 Pages ATMOSPHERE: Nitrogen, Oxygen, Hydro- 
gen, Carbon and Carbon Dioxides as Affecting Plant 
and Animal Life. 

{ Page WATER: As related to Plant and Animal 
Life. 

4 Pages SOIL: Composition of Soil, Kinds of Soil, 
Soil Moisture, Kinds of Moistures, Uses of Soil Moist- 
ure, Depletion of Soil Moisture, Conservation of Soll 
Moisture, Irrigation, Drainage, Tillage, Soil Ventilation. 

4 Pages THE PLANT: Functions of Plants, the 
Parts of a Plant, Fertilization or Pollination, Stems, 
Leaves and their Functions, Sap Movement and Cir- 
culation, Roots, Propagation of Plants, Diseases and 
Enemies of Plants, Remedies. 

2 Pages—WEEDS: Kinds of Weeds, Remedies. 

2 Pages INSECTS: Kinds of Insects, Biting In- 
sects, Sucking Insects, Predaceous Insects, Injurious 
Stage of Insects, Remedies. 

3 Pages BIRDS: Birds as Friends, Birds as Ene- 
mies, Birds as Insect Destroyers. 

2 Pages ANIMALS: Animal Foes and Friends of 
Farm Crops and Farm Animals. 

5 Pages—CEREALS: General Discussion of the Corn 
Plant, Types of Corn, Fodder Crops, Soiling, Corn 
Judging, Wheat Culture, Enemies of Wheat, Silage, 
Harvesting, Grading; Oats, Enemies of Oats, Rye and 
Barley, Enemies of Barley, Rice, etc. 

{ Page FORAGE CROPS: Classes of Forage Crops, 
Classes of Dry Fodder, Green Fodder, Alfalfa, Cow- 
peas, Soy Beans, Sorghum, Kaffir Corn and Milo Maize. 

! Page ROOT CROPS: The Beet, the Turnip Fam- 
ily, Cabbage, etc. 

1 Page FARM CROPS: Tuber Crops, Special Vine 
and Leaf Crops. 

{ Page FIBER CROPS: Cotton, Flax, Hemp. 

| Page—HORTICULTURE: The School Garden, the 
Home Garden, Window Gardens, Ornamental Garden- 
ing. 

1 Page GARDEN VEGETABLES. 

2 Pages. FRUITS: Small Fruits, Vine Fruits, Tree 
Fruits, Pome Fruits, Stone Fruits, Citrus Fruits. 

1 Page ROTATION OF CROPS: Influence of Rota- 
tion, Principles of Rotation, Fertilizers. 

| Page FORESTRY. 

20 Pages—ANIMAL HUSBANDRY: Utilizing Farm 
Crops. Stock Raising. THE HORSE: Anatomy of the 
Horse, Breeds of Horses. CATTLE: Anatomy of the 
Cow, Breeds of Cattle, Dairying. SWINE: Anatomy 
of the Swine, Breeds of Swine. SHEEP: —s of 
the Sheep, Breeds of Sheep. POULTRY: Anato 
Breeds of Poultry, Care of Poultry. ROADS. BEES. 

2 Pages FARM MCHAINERY. 

2 Pages RURAL HOMES. 

2 Pages RURAL SCHOOLS. BACK COVER. 


Price with adjustable steel stand, $38.00 


McCONNELL MAP CO., 


213«231 
Institute Place 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Benton, Camden, Carter, Douglas, Hickory, 
Maries, New Madrid, Ozark, Pemiscot, Rip- 
ley Ste. Genevieve, Shannon, Stoddard, Taney, School Furn iture 
Texas, Wayne, and Wright, which have a and 


good supply of wood fuel. School Supplies 


FARM BULLETINS FOR TEACHERS: On application We carry a large stock in our Kan- 
to Secretary Jewell Mayes, room 107, State Capitol, Jef- n e 
ferson City, Missouri, you may secure for school use five sas City Warehouse and ship same day 
different bulletins, as you may choose them from the we receive your order. 


State Board of Agriculture list. In addition to the Catalog Sent Free on Request 


five kinds, you may have on mentioning same the three 
bulletins entitled “1920 Farm Review of Missouri,” “Help- Exclusive Distributors in 
ful Farm Books” and the “Bulletin on Free Bulletins.” Mi ° 
The full list follows : issouri 
County Fairs—Vol. 10, No. 6. Crop Review for 1913— for 
Vol. 11, No. 12. Country Life Conference—Vol. 13, No. 
5. Ice on the Farm—Vol. 13, No. 9. Some Insect Pests Smith Heating and Ventilating Plaats, 
and Their Enemies—Vol. 13, No. 10. Missouri Crop Re- Smith Sanitary Chemical Clesets 
. 


view for 1915—Vol.- 13, No. 12. Agricultural Exhibits 
Smith Sanitary Bubbler Fountains, 


and Farmers’ Institutes—Vol. 14, No. 1. Rural Progress 
in Missouri—Vol. 14, No. 3. Country Life Questions ene 
and Answers—Vol. 14, No. 4. Movable Hog Houses— If it s for a School, 
Vol. 14, No. 5. House Heating—Vol. 14, No. 6. County We Have It 
Fairs in Missouri—Vol. 14, No .7. Good Sires, The 


Value of—Vol. 14, No. 9. Farm Names—Vol. 14, No. ® 
10. Missouri Crop Review 1916—Vol. 14, No. 12. Fed- Midwest School Supply Co. 


eral Farm Loans—vVol. 15, No. 1. Missouri Live Stock 
1916—Vol. 15, No. 5. The Small Vegetable Garden— The House of Quality 


Vol. 15, No. 7. Farming Facts, Miscellaneous—vVol. 15, 1320-1322 Main St. 
No. 8. Growing and Feeding Meat Animals—vVol. 15, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


No. 9. Horses and Mules—Vol. 15, No. 10. Live Stock 


STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


Warrensburg, Missouri 
Is typical of the best teachers’ college of the United State. Opened its doors 
in 1871; has trained over 57000 students. 
Now has new fire-proof buildings, fan-heated in winter and fan-cooled in sum- 
mer. Owns a demonstration farm and possesses well equipped laboratories. 


Its Faculty of fifty men and women guarantee graduates good positions. 
Winter quarter begins December 5, 1921. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 
. E. HOOVER, Registrar. 
C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean. 




















The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 
Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Address 
The Peabody Scnool Furniture Company 
Factory: North Manchester, Indiana TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Questions and Answers—Vol. 15, No. 11. Crop Review 
of Missouri 1917—Vol. 15, No. 12. Farm Questions and 
Answers (Part 1)—Vol. 15, No. 3. Farm Questions and 
Answers (Part 2)—Vol. 16, No. 4. Farm Questions and 
Answers (Part 3)—Vol. 16, No. 5. Farm Questions and 
Answers (Part 4)—Vol. 16, No. 6. Dividing the Dol- 
lar—Vol. 16, No. 7. Live Stock, by C. F. Curtiss—Vol. 
16, No. 9. Co-operation Among Farmers—Vol. 16, No. 
10. A Farm Club for Women—Vol. 16, No. 11. The 
Farmer’s Club—Vol. 16, No. 12. 1918 Crop Review of 
Missouri—Vol. 17, No. 1. Hog Feeding on Missouri 
Farms—Vol. 17, No. 3. Horticulture in Missouri—Vol. 
17, No. 5. Value of Soil Analysis for Missouri! Farm- 
ers—Vol. 17, No. 7. Co-operation and Marketing—Vol. 
17, No. 8. Silage, by C. H. Eckles—Vol. 17, No. 9. New 
Seed Laws, also Sampling & Testing Rules—Vol. 17, No. 
11. Six Troublesome Weeds (Illustrated)—Vol. 17, No. 
12. Pooling the Wool Clip—Vol. 18, No. 1. An Hon- 
est Label for Every Sack—Vol. 18, No. 3. Bulletin on 
Free Farm Bulletin Lists—Vol. 18, No. 4. Helpful Books 
for the Farm Family—Vol. 18, No. 5. Weed Control in 
Meadows and Pastures—Vol. 18, No. 6. For More Prof- 
itable Farming—Vol. 18, No. 7. Farmer-made Crop Re- 
porting—Vol. 18, No. 8. Plant Breeding, Vol. 18, No. 
9. Pooling, Grading and Marketing Wool—Vol. 18, No. 
10. Missouri Live Stock Directory—Vol. 18, No. 11. 
Tuberculosis Free Herds—Vol. 18, No. 12. The Wool 
Box—Vol. 19, No. 1. 1920 Missouri Farm and Crop 
Review—Vol. 19, No. 2. The Value of Research on 
Grain Crops—Vol. 19, No. 3. Farmer Control of Farm 
Prices—Vol. 19, No. 4. Live Stock Problems—Vol. 19, 
No. 5. Financing the Farmer—Vol. 19, No. 6. Dairy- 
ing, A World View—Vol. 19, No. 7. Social Problems of 
Country Life—Vol. 19, No. 8. 


ENGI 
COMPANY 


ou want better engraving» 
for your Annual We are School 
and College Annual Specialists~ 


WRITE FOR OUR~PROPOS/TION 


th & Wyandotte Kansas C ity 
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YOUR MAP NEEDS 


Can be selected quickly, safely and with genuine sat- 
isfaction from the comprehensive and well-known 


“Jonnston-Nystrom Line” 
of Maps, Charts and Globes 


Whether you contemplate buying for immediate use, 
or if you are considering your needs for the future, 
it will pay you to write us for any one or all of 
the following descriptive catalogs. 


No. A21—GEOGRAPHY, Geology, 
Maps, Globes and Charts. 


No. H 2i—HISTORY—American, English, Medieval! 
and Modern European, Ancient and Script- 
ural History, Classroom Maps, Charts and 
Pictures. 


No. B 2i—BIOLOG Y—Anatomy, 
and Zoology Charts. 


No. G 2i—GRADE SCHOOL Maps, Charts and Globes 


and Astronomy 


Physiology, Botany 


RT Ne 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Mil 


Practical Wri 
School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 
School Supplies 
( Miscellaneous) 
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Do You Know How to Behave? 


No, this is not a joke. So many people do not know how to behave, do not know the right thing to 
do at the right time, do not know the right thing to say at the right time. They are always embarrassed 
and ill at ease in the company of others. They make mistakes that cause strangers to misjudge them. 
Pretty clothes and haughty manner cannot hide the fact that they do not know how to behave. 

AT THE DANCE, at the theatre, as a guest or in public—wherever we chance to be, people judge us 
by what we do and say. They read in our actions the story of our personality. They see in our man- 
ners the truth of our breeding. To them we are either well-bred or ill-bred. They credit us with as 
much refinement and cultivation as our manners display—no more. 

Very often because they are not entirely sure, because they do not know exactly what is correct and 
what is incorrect, people commit impulsive blunders. They become embarrassed, humiliated. They know 
that the people around them are misjudging them, under-estimating them. And it is then that they re- 
alize most keenly the value of etiquette. 

Etiquette means correct behavior. It means knowing just what to do at the right time, just what to 
say at the right time. 


— Young Folks Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


By Emily Holt 

YOUNG FOLKS’ This Book of Etiquette is recognized as one of the most dependable and 
ENCYCLOPEDIA reliable authorities on the conduct of good society. This splendid work has 
OF ETIQUETTE entered thousands of homes, solved thousands of problems, enabled thousands 

of people to enter the social world and enjoy its peculiar privileges. To have 
it in the home is to be immune from all embarrassing blunders, to know ex- 
actly what is correct and what is incorrect, to be calm in the assurance that 
one can mingle with people of the highest society and be entirely well-poised 
and at ease. 

There are interesting and valuable chapters on correct dress, on how to in- 
troduce people to each other, on the lifting of the hat, the usual everyday 
courtesies. You may often have wondered what the correct thing was to do on 
a certain occasion, under certain puzzling circumstances. The Book of Etiquette 
u! solves all problems—from the proper way to eat corn on the cob, to the correct 











amount to tip the porter in a hotel. 
Your Library is not compiete without The Encyclopedia of Etiquette, 500 
pages. Cloth Bound, Price $1.75 
? Whai would you do, for instance? 
Do you know the correct and cul- ‘ you were not asked to dance at a ball and wished 
tured way to make introductions? to avoid being a wallflower? 
if you made an embarassing blunder at a formal af- 
fair and found yourself suddenly conspicuous? 


? 4 you received a wedding or a birthday gift from some 
What should the gentleman say , one who had not been invited to the entertainment? 


when the music ceases and he must 
sean “ 9 you overturned a cup of coffee on your hostess 
leave one paras © seek another? ! table linen? 


How should the young man who calls é you were introduced to a noted celebrity and were 
for the first time be entertained? ~ left alone with him, or her? 

SCHOOL PENNANTS OR BANNERS 

School or University Pennants of any 

cesign or color can be made on special 

order. The cuts on this page give some 

cood idea for these pennants and ban- 

rers. In sending your order specify de- 

sign number, colors and size. In order- 

ing banners send us a sketch. 


LET US MAKE A PENNANT FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL 
Pennants Make Excellent Prizes 


PRICES Sizes Styles No. Styles No. Styles No. 
Prices given are figured on the basis Inches 203, 206 440,A1908 540, 910 
of 1 Pennant. If ordered in quantities of 3 or 9x27 $ $ $ 
more at the same time we allow a discount of 12x30 2! BE 
10 per cent from following prices. Pennants are 13x36 af j 1.80 
priced on same amount of work and lettering 15x36 , 
as shown in illustrations. . If you do not find 18x45 . 2.{ 2.60 


the design wanted described on this circular 20x50 J 3.35 
send us a sketch and we wil be glad to make Where no price is given in the above list indicates 
a quotation. that style cannot be made in that size. 


‘cc's The Missouri Store Company “*y.” 


Catalog 








Do you know the correct behavior 
for public places? 
» 


State Depository For Library Books 
On Orders Under $3.00 Add 0c For Postage 























The Baking Powder Biscuit Page 


Chicago, Dec. 1, 1921 


To Domestic SCIENCE TEACHERS: 


The secret of making light Baking Powder Biscuits is found in four facts: 


(1) To “cut in” the shortening. Less air is squeezed or pressed out of sifted 
mixture as when fingers are used. Also when shortening is melted from heat 
of fingers, more flour is worked into dough, thus toughening it 

(2) To add just enough liquid to make a soft dough, and mix it lightly and just 
enough to combine the flour and liquid. Handling after that toughens. 

(3) To have the oven hot enough. If cooked in too slow an oven the gas will 
escape before it has done its work. 

(4) To use a good baking powder. Why not Calumet? 


Standard Baking Powder Biscuit 


4 cups flour. 

4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder. 

1 level teaspoon salt. 

1 or 2 tablespoons butter or lard. 

About 2 cups of milk or water, more or less, enough to mix a very soft dough 


Sift the flour, salt and baking powder together thoroughly. Rub in shortening with 
fingers, flexible knife known as spatula or rounding edge of a large spoon. With a 
little practice the spatula or spoon can be made to do better work than the fingers 
Add milk or water, as cold as possible, mixing to a very soft dough. Mix with a 
spoon or flexible knife, in preference to using the warm hand. Turn dough on a well- 
floured board, and roll out lightly till half an inch thick. Cut into biscuits and lay in 
baking pan, not too closely. Bake in hot oven from 12 to 15 minutes. 


Twin Biscuits 


Make dough as for Standard Biscuit. Roll a little less than half an inch in thickness 
Brush over with melted butter, and put together in pairs. Bake in quick oven 12 to 
15 minutes. 


Graham Biscuit 


Make a dough the same as for Standard Biscuit, using half Graham and half white 
flour. Many persons prefer all Graham flour. All or part entire wheat flour can be 
used in the same way. 


Calumet Biscuit 


4 cups of sifted pastry flour 

4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
1 level teaspoon of salt 

2 rounding tablespoons of butter or lard 
% cup of milk 

3% cup of water 


Sift flour once, then measure, add salt and baking powder and sift three times, rub 
shortening in with fork or spoon, add milk and water, turn out on a well-floured 
board and roll one inch thick, cut and bake in a quick oven about 12 to 15 minutes 


Yours for Biscuits Even Better than Mother Made 


Calumet Baking Powder Company 


4100 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
































Teachers, Begin the New Year 
Right--Help Others 


If you know someone whose New Year resolution is to go to school, to become 
a better farmer, mechanic, road worker, teacher, lawyer, business man, journalist, 
doctor, or engineer, remind that man or woman, that boy or girl, of the opportu- 
nities for education afforded by your own staté@ university. The UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI presents with the New Year the following chances for entrance: 


ONE 


The beginning of the WINTER TERM, the second term of 1921-22. This term 
will begin January 2 and run to April 26. Students are as welcome to enter any 
division of the University in this term as invthe fall term er the spring-summer 
term. Registration will be December 30 to 31. 


TWO 


The beginning of the second term of the TWO-YEAR WINTER COURSE IN 
AGRICULTURE. The date for this is January 2. The only requirement for en- 
trance is an age of at least 16 years, and this term presents the same opportunities 
as the one which opened October 31. If late farm work kept anyone from entering 
at that time, this new opening should be welcome. The term will run to February 24. 


THREE 


The beginning of the second term of the new COURSES FOR MECHANICS. 
A big new opportunity is “that opened to trained supervisors and foremen of road 
building. Anyone at least 16 years old can enter these courses, which include High- 
way Construction and Maintenance, Oxy-acetylene Welding, Blacksmithing, and 
General Mechanics. The second term runs from January 2 to February 24. 


FOUR 


The beginning of the COURSE IN DAIRY MANUFACTURES, which runs 
from January 2 to February 24. This course prepares its students for the best posi- 
tions in creameries, market milk and ice cream plants, and large private dairies. 


FIVE 


The beginning—as on every day in the year—of work in the EXTENSION DI- 
VISION of the University, the division which places the University in your mail-box 
through correspondence courses and in your town hall through extension lectures. 
You can take this work at any time. 


MISSOURI IS READY FOR THE NEW YEAR. ARE YOU? 


For the Catalog of the University and for the Extension Division Announce- 
ment, address 


THE REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA 
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